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POSTULATES AND LAWS OF PEDAGOGY.* 


Pedagogy is the science of education. Education is the con- 
scious direction which the more mature person gives to the 
growth of the less mature, that he may lead him into a larger en- 
joyment of the blessings of the physical environment and a fuller 
participation in the pleasures and duties of the social life. Peda- 
gogy, like every other science, has its fundamental presup- 
positions or postulates. These constitute a philosophical back- 
ground against which the structural details of the science must 
be seen. There are four such postulates in Pedagogy, having 
reference to growth, materials, end, and guidance respectively. 

(1) PosTuLATE oF GrowTH: Jan's life is a self-directed 
growth. Each human being builds his own life, whether he does 
it well or ill. Nothing belongs to his life that it does not grow 
into itself; and all that it does grow into itself is permanently a 
part of it. This growth is continuous. Each day’s life is built 
upon that which is past, and is in turn the foundation and the 
condition of that which is to come. Further, this growth is not 
limited to a particular stage of man’s existence; it is progressive 
to “the very end.” No man can completely stop his growth 
while he lives, though he may accelerate it, retard it, or warp it. 

(2) PosTUuLATE OF MATERIALS: Zhe materials of man’s 
growth are found in his physical and social environment. All 
growth is by incorporating into the structure of the organism 


* An abstract of a lecture delivered before the Sixth Summer 
Meeting, held at Northampton, Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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materials taken from the environment. Man grows through 
experiences originating in the friction of his physical environment 
and in his intercourse with his fellowmen. He appropriates 
actively the materials of his normal development, psychologizing 
them into the very substance of his being itself. 

(3) PosTUuLATE OF END: There ts a discoverable highest end 
toward which man’s growth may be directed. At each instant life 
consists in the reconstructing of experiences about an image 
center, that is, in a constructive building together of the whole of 
the life materials, previously accumulated and newly acquired, 
into an experience whose starting point and conditioning frame- 
work is an image. Life advances as a continuous growth by the 
progressive reconstructing of experiences about changing image 
centers. But there are higher images, as centers of larger and 
more extended experiences to which the minor experiences are 
contributing factors; and even life itself in its entirety, so far as it 
is rationally ordered, is one great experience with its image 
center or ideal. So civilization, as the life movement of the race, 
advances through its various stages as formal expression of more 
or less clearly conceived ideas; and whatever assistance society 
consciously gives to the individual in the development of his life 
is directed toward the realization of a type of manhood embody- 
ing “the highest good.” 

(4) PosTULATE oF GUIDANCE: One person may intention- 
ally guide and stimulate the growth of another. Upon this postulate 
depends the whole theory of educational endeavor. Education is 
not merely development, however rich and full that development 
may be; it is guided development. This postulate of the inten- 
tional influencing of the growth of one person by another is in 
no sense antagonistic to the first postulate given above. The 
guidance of the sponitaneous activities of another is not by 
abridging his self-direction—that is fundamentally impossible. 
But the materials of the growth may be so ordered as to secure 
a larger appropriation of such as contribute to development in a 
certain direction, and the organic form of the structure may be 
shaped by providing for and demanding particular modes of ex- 
pression. Images may be suggested about which the successive 
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experiences may be developed ; and even the larger ideals of 
the life experiences may be biassed by the direct and intentional 
influence of a more mature leader. 

There are four great facts in education, which may be given 
formal expression as the four principal Laws of Pedagogy. These 
laws, while valid in themselves as separate propositions, must be 
considered in the cosmic integrity of the science as a whole, and 
should be seen against the background of the postulates. 

On the one side they are to be evaluated in their relation to 
the whole of human thought; on the other they must admit of 
practical expression in the rules of the art of Teaching. These 
four great laws may be called the Law of Jnterest, the Law of 
Values, the Law of Guidance, and the Law of Participation. 

LAW OF INTEREST: All educative material ts interesting. 
Our terms here need to be defined. By “educative material” 
is meant the facts of the environment as they may be used by the 
educator in directing the growth of his pupil. Whatever of 
circumstances, physical and spiritual, is available to the educator 
for influencing constructively the development of his pupils is his 
educative material. It is simply growth material that may be 
employed educatively. The law declares that to be interesting 
is a characteristic of all such materials. This carries with it the 
negative implication that only interesting material is educative. 
All attempts to instruct in knowledge or to discipline the mind by 
the use of materials that are not interesting must prove abortive. 
Knowledge is acquired in experiencing under the stimulation 
of normal interest; and no sugar-coating of “method of instruc- 
tion” can be substituted for the natural conditions of this grow- 
ing process. A teacher cannot “create interest” in a subject; 
but the subject is intrinsically interesting to the child when he 
finds it in concrete relation to his own life. A teacher can, how- 
ever, discover interest and can then guide it and stimulate it. 
The determining of interest by the educator is essentially a 
question of the selection of subject matter. He must find that 
which is between (interesse) the child and the fuller self which he 
seeks to become. 

Law OF VALUES: The educative value of materials depends 
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upon their relation to the unified whole of life. It is evident that 
among educative materials, where all are interesting, that the 
interest must vary in intensity, breadth and permanence; so a 
comparison of materials as to their usefulness in education is 
possible. The common measure for this comparison is found 
in the relation which the materials bear to the integrity of life; 
that is, to the sum of all the life activities as they grow together 
in harmonious unity toward the highest good. The values of 
materials are proportionate to their contributions to this com- 
plex growth in its entirety. That which contributes most to 
symmetrical growth and most completely harmonizes with the 
full life purpose has the highest value. While the first law 
limits the teacher in his choice of subject matter to that which 
is interesting, this law demands discrimination in favor of higher 
interests, interests that are born of the whole of the life move- 
ment and that seek satisfaction in that which permanently 
enric ‘ies the whole. 

LAW OF GUIDANCE: Educative guidance ts through sugges- 
tion and reaction. Facts taken from the common consciousness 
become materials of growth for the individual only as they are 
experienced by him in the vital movement of his own being. 
A complete experience begins with the focussing of life about 
an image center, progresses through the organization of ma- 
terials into the framework of the image, and eventuates in a 
definite expressive movement of the life process. The image 
which develops into an experience may be “communicated” 
by another person. All communication of knowledge from one 
person to another is by suggesting image centers for experienc- 
ing. Knowledge is an individual matter, and is never transferred 
en masse from one mind to another ; it is the creation of each 
mind out of its own materials. One communicates what he 
knows to another by touching his life at some point with a fact 
that is so related to that life as to be appropriated by it and used 
as a temporarily determining center. In addition to suggest- 
ing image centers the educator must provide for the completion 
of the experience in expression. The reaction upon the sugges- 
tion is not complete until it eventuates in motor discharge in 
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constructive expression. Life progresses both by increasing 
its volume through the acquisition of materials and by the con- 
tinuous reshaping of its form through expression. This iaw is 
the heart of all pedagogical philosophy. Teaching is guiding 
by suggestion. The teacher touches the life of his pupils here 
and there with suggestive facts and aids in the constructive 
movement by providing the materials and the occasion for the 
completion in a motor discharge. 

LAW OF PARTICIPATION: AJ preparation for life is by partic- 
ipation in life. Life is a growth, and the only preparation for 
any stage of it is found in the activities of the preceding stages. 
One stage prepares for another by furnishing the material basis 
and the motives for it. Each stage is a cross-section of the 
whole life current and is concerned solely with its own activi- 
ties, acquiring materials and determining structure for its own 
purposes and use. Each new fact is built at once into the 
unity of its movement, and nothing is gathered that does not 
belong to its present. There is no “memory” granary in which 
knowledge may be “stored up for future use;” it must be lived 
in actual experiencing when acquired. The great fallacy of 
the educational world—as indeed also of the theological world— 
has been that of artificial preparation for a future state of 
existence. The present loses its significance and value in such 
attempted subordination to the future. All life prepares for 
life, and there is no preparation for life but life itself. He who 
would live tomorrow must live today richly and wisely—not 
today as foday merely, but today as a stage of the whole fro- 
gressive life movement. 

In this effort to reproduce in brief the address made at 
Northampton, I feel the inadequacy of the statement of the great 
truths in which I am so much interested. It is believed that in 
these four laws we have the central principles of educational sci- 


ence. The conception of them raises the work of the teacher 
from that of a mere artisan preparing a structure for future use 
to that of an artist who sees his work in its vital relations to the 
larger whole of life. He must become an artist in living and 
ii directing life. W. A. CrarK, 
Fellow in Pedagogy, University of Chicago. 











THE USE AND ABUSE OF MEMORY IN 
EDUCATION.* 

Memory is a faculty on whose importance it may seem 
unnecessary to enlarge and impossible to insist too strongly in 
a theory of education, since it furnishes the only means for our 
profiting by past experience; the only basis for the operations 
of comparison and judgment. 

Accordingly, we find it highly valued and diligently culti- 
vated in the teaching of all schools. In general it is true of 
all schemes of literary education except the most advanced that 
the chief, if not almost the sole reliance for the student’s progress 
is placed on the memory—and especially, the memory of words. 

In the Moslem, the Chinese, and the indigenous Hindoo 
schools, almost the only test of scholarship is proficiency in the 
text of the classics, and in the scholastic ideal of education, 
which substantially prevailed among us until a very recent time, 
the memorizing of definitions and descriptions was the principal 
operation in the study of most of the prescribed branches of 
learning. 

With the development of a theory of education which as- 
signs to other powers of the mind a higher place—and un- 
questionably a place which is theirs by right—than belongs to 
memory, it is possible that the relative importance of this faculty 
may sometimes be overlooked, and that it may not be developed 
to the proper point and required to perform its proper task in the 
general work of education. 

However this may be, while the general principles govern- 
ing the action and the growth of this power have been so 
thoroughly worked out that they are, for the most part, almost 
truisms, and while in our modern physiologico-psychological 





* A paper read at the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at Northampton, 
Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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laboratories, the apparatus of scientific research is being used 
to determine a vast number of minor points in regard to the way 
in which the memory works under narrowly defined conditions, 
it would seem that the wider question of the part which, on 
the whole, this faculty is to take in the development of the 
mind has received less attention than might have been expected. 

Without attempting so large a subject as this, it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to examine certain recognized methods of 
school-room work with reference to the well-known laws under 
which the memory acts, in order to judge how far the same are 
in accord with sound pedagogic principles. 

With this view, I shall ask your indulgence in stating and 
illustrating some of these laws of memory, although they are, 
indeed, but commonplaces. 

The memory, then, is, perhaps, of all the mental faculties, 
the one which most readily responds to culture in any given 
direction. It is well-known to all who have given any special 
attention to the subject that with a few weeks’, or even a few 
days’ diligent practice, one may increase notably his power to 
retain in mind lists of names, to commit to memory prose or 
poetical literature, either through the eye or through the ear, 
or to remember the fall of the cards in playing a hand of whist. 
So far as modern research has affected this well-established truth, 
it seems to be merely in showing that the increased power thus 
obtained is available only within very narrow limits, and is lost 
with much the same rapidity with which it is acquired. A 
French investigator tells us that a few days’ study in memorizing 
from the works of Racine added some 40 per cent. to his power, 
but that on attempting the very different poetry of Victor Hugo, 
on which he had previously tested his memorizing power, he 
found no benefit from this practice. A short time, however, 
gave him added facility in memorizing, as in the first experi- 
ment. Returning to Racine, he found that he had fallen back 
to the point at which he had begun his first experiment. 

Again, it is a matter of course that the tenacity with which 
an impression is retained depends largely on the degree of at- 
tention with which it was fixed on the mind. The various means 
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by which attent*on is secured are familiar to us all, but the one 
to which I would particularly refer is the keeping before the 
mind of the learner of the relation which the immediate object 
of study bears as a means to the attainment of a distinct and not 
too distant end. 

In order that clear-cut and consequently lasting impressions 
may be received, it is important that the senses, through which, 
of course, all impressions are received, be trained to accuracy 
and delicacy in taking and reporting these impressions. It is 
unnecessary to speak of the marvellous possibilities which lie 
in this direction. 

That memory is aided by association is another truth famil- 
iar to every one. A string of disconnected sentences is prover- 
bially hard to remember—the great classic in this line being 
the wonderful production of Leigh Hunt ending with the words, 
“and the great Panjandrum himself, with the little round button 
on top.” Indeed, the only point by which we can hold even 
this sentence seems to be the association of the great Panjan- 
drum with Chinese dignitaries by means of the button. No doubt 
the readiness with which men remember new facts pertaining 
to their own business is principally due to the myriad lines of 
association which these facts find ready formed to bind them 
to other and familiar facts. 

As I have said, these principles are matters of common 
knowledge. The best monograph on the general subject of 
memory that I have read is, I believe, not a thesis for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, but the chapter on “Learning the 
River” in Mark Twain’s “Life on the Mississippi.” But for the 
teacher’s use, as the immortal Bunsby may remind us, “the bear- 
ings lie in the application.” 

Memory of disconnected details is a power sometimes pos- 
sessed in an extraordinary degree by persons who show little or 
no mental gift above the average in any other direction. Toa 
man without mental culture such a memory is almost, as Mark 
Twain says, “a curse.” But it is noticeable that most great men 
of action have had this power. Napoleon remembered literally 
everything; our leading statesmen never forget a face or a name; 
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current anecdotes of great financiers, lawyers, and business men 
credit them with a positive incapacity for forgetting. 

Muscular movement, especially of a rhythmical kind, as- 
sociated with the repetition of words, tends to assist the memory. 
Napoleon used to write out anything that he wished to keep 
permanently in mind, and then, at once, to destroy the paper. 
The dances which, among unlettered tribes, accompany the re- 
hearsal of tribal records or the performance of religious rites, 
doubtless assist in the accurate repetition of the verbal forms 
in which they are preserved. 

The phenomenon of “cramming,” of rapidly acquiring facts 
and holding them for a brief time, for a definite purpose. is a 
curious one but not of special value to us as teachers of the deaf, 
except as a danger to be avoided. In some professions however, 
it serves a useful purpose, and it deserves careful study as a 
mental curiosity. 

Artificial systems of mnemonics have been devised and con- 
fidently urged from classic times at least, but psychologists to- 
day agree with Cicero and Bacon in advising us at this point, 
like Dante in his gloomy journey, to “take a look and go on.” 

Let us now, in the cursory way which alone the limits of time 
will permit, make a few applications of the familiar principles at 
which we have glanced to the work of the school-room, as it 
may be seen to-day. 

Take, for instance, the teaching of arithmetic. I have a 
text-book, bearing a respectable imprint, and not of very re- 
mote date, in which I find given as many as nine different rules, 
covering as many cases, in the subject of Interest alone. These 
rules are to be committed to memory, and when a problem 
arises the pupil is to determine mechanically under which of 
these nine cases it falls, is to recall the appropriate rule, and is to 
apply it. Surely this is throwing on the memory work which 
belongs to the reasoning faculty. And, while the memory can 
give storage only to a certain number of facts, the reason can 
deal more effectively with every new case submitted to it, the 
more frequently it has been called into action. 

Again, not only is each of the four “ground rules” treated 
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as a subject independent of the others, while Fractions are rel- 
egated to a distant part of the book, but Decimals are divorced 
altogether from Notation and Numeration, and placed in the ap- 
parently more congenial neighborhood of Square- and Cube- 
root. Does not this seem like going out of the way in order to 
avoid forming associations between the different parts of the 
subject studied? 

On the other hand I have seen in some of our schools the 
elements of number taught by giving the eager children a glimpse 
of one card and then another on which were different numbers 
of spots differently grouped, and allowing them to tell what they 
saw. Here we have training of the eye to rapid perception and 
the forming of associations of relation between the numbers as 
wholes and as component parts of large numbers. A class 
still undergoing drill in the relation of groups of small numbers 
may be familiarized with, e. g., a foot, as a unit of length, and 
may find pleasure and advantage in reducing their estimates of 
extension to somewhat accurate terms in this unit. They may be 
easily led by the wish for more accurate expression, to find a use 
and a ready comprehension for the more easily expressed frac- 
tions of this unit. A pound weight, passed around, “hefted” 
and balanced against an equal weight of some familiar substance, 
never fails to interest. The quantities of articles in use at the 
school or home, measured in these units, and the price of the 
same, form a completely inosculating net work of permanent 
associations. 

Even the old-fashioned way of the dame-schools, in teaching 
the tables by a sing-song repetition in concert, has something 
in its favor. There is the help of rhythmic repetition, often in- 
volving other muscular activity than that of the organs of speech. 
The same qualified approval may be extended to similar methods 
applied to other elementary studies. 

In the study of Geography, the antiquated methods, of which 
some of us are old enough to have been victims, illustrate very 
well at once the right way of training the memory to carry a 
burden, and the wrong way of selecting the load for the memory 


to carry. 
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The attention was fixed by the staring, crude colors of the 
wall-map, and the sing-song repetition of the boundaries and 
capitals secured the retention of the words thus gone over in the 
memory. But the facts memorized were not those of value for 
daily use, no new and helpful sense impressions were received, 
and no lines of interlinking association were formed. 

Fortunately, those methods belong to the past exclusively 
and the modern methods which prevail everywhere avoid the 
faults of the older way and conform to the laws of the mind. 
Perhaps, however, more might yet be done in the way of bring- 
ing into convergence the several lines of teaching as to contour, 
precipitation, temperature-range, currents of air and _ water, 
soil and all the other conditions which determine the action of 
men, which is in my view the central point of interest in this 
most fascinating and important study. 

A change has come over the methods and aim of History 
teaching, smilar to those we have spoken of in the teaching of 
Geography. 

No longer is the pupil’s proficiency a mere question of ac- 
curate memorizing of dates, of the succession of monarchs and of 
the details of great battles, expressed in the exact words of the 
text-book. No longer is the standard question, “What happened 
next ?” the dread of the recitation room. Clear conceptions of 
how the people lived and thought and of the personality of great 
men are generally recognized as forming the basis for the el- 
ementary study of the subject, and as preparing for the tracing 
of great social and political movements and the growth of in- 
stitutions. Here again we see, first, closer attention secured by 
the presentation of the more interesting aspects of the subject, 
and again, the better retention of the facts assured by the estab- 
lishing of ready association. 

The study of language may seem to be the branch of edu- 
cation in which the function of memory is indisputably the great- 
est. Not only do we acquire individual words, their pronunci- 
ation and meaning, by the memory, but, to a greater extent than 
is generally realized, our conversation, our correspondence and 
our more formal and ambitious writing are merely the rearrange- 
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ment of phrases, sentences, turns of expression which memory 
furnishes to us, stereotyped into formulas which are so ready for 
our service that we fail to notice how, in great measure, we be- 
come their slaves. We see this in the case of the good wife who 
wrote to her soldier husband: “I take pen in hand to let you know 
that I have had the small pox—and hope you are enjoying the 
same blessing of God,” but we do not notice the “tail” which, 
as the Latin poet sings, we “also carry,” and which insinuates 
its delicate twist into the graceful turns of expression with which 
we adorn our speech or our writing. 

Yet, even in acquiring a vocabulary, it is possible and 
ilesirable to depend, in great measure, on inference and com- 
parison, rather than on recollection of definitions, for the mean- 
ing of words. <A pupil of mine illustrated this very well, as I 
thought, a year or two ago, in telling me how he learned the 
meaning of the term “flucr de-lys,’ which he met in a novel of 
Dumas. “At first,’ he said, “I read that this man had a fluer de- 
lys on his shoulder, and I thought it might be something like a 
mole. Then I read in another place that he got it in the gal- 
leys, and I thought it must be a mark put on there with a 
branding-iron. Afterwards I read of property belonging to the 
king having the mark of the fluer de-lys, and I saw that it was 
the king’s own mark and that it was put on the convicts to show 
that they were the royal property.” 

In fact, the learning of definitions of words, although so 
much relied on in most systems of acquiring foreign languages, 
is perhaps the least fruitful way in which the memory can be 
employed in language study. It is no more possible to give the 
whole meaning of a word by a definition, than it is to see all 
sides of a solid from one point of view. 

The memorizing of phrases, sentences, brief connected 
stories, I believe to be a legitimate method of language teaching, 
but under certain restrictions. When the sentence can be made 
to develope itself as the means by which the pupil’s new thought 
can be made clear to others, it will, by the principles above stated, 
sasily impress itself on his memory. Any plan of teaching the 
language of common life by which such sentences can be made 
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to grow naturally out of the work in which the pupil is occupied 
will afford constant opportunities for such memorizing of lan- 
guage forms. One such plan was described by me at the Mount 
Airy meeting of the Association, as used in the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf. 

But the memorizing of stories is likely to degenerate into 
abuse of the memory unless carefully guarded. If the sentences 
and the separate words, instead of being held to the mental 
image appropriate to them by the firm and immediate bond of 
personal experience or observation, are merely joined by a more 
or less vague recollection of definitions, or by a feebly grasped 
analogy of meanings, the pupil’s attention is likely to be concent- 
rated on the verbal forms, to the neglect of the meaning of the 
lesson. 

Yet I hold it a profitable use of the memory to store it with 
noble thoughts nobly expressed, even in advance of the power 
to comprehend the language, provided the teaching tend to a 
constant growth toward the point at which the full meaning may 
be grasped. For it is characteristic of the greatest teachers that 
“the entrance of their words giveth light,’ even when only im- 
perfectly apprehended, and that they reach and help those who 
can never fully comprehend them. One need not go far in a 
New England village (at least it was so in my boyhood) to find 
some illiterate person whose tongue seemed to have been touched 
with a live coal from the altar, by reason of familiarity with that 
noblest of books, the English Bible. So, too, no one can learn 
much of Shakespeare and remain a boor. 

In the study of language, too, the cultivation of the sense 
of sight has a part to play. Depending, as the deaf must, in large 
measure,—those who are not orally taught, entirely so—on the 
sense of sight for the recollection of the proper arrangement of 
letters in a word, they should be so trained that they can at a 
glance take in an extent of written or printed surface and re- 
produce it as from a photograph on the retina. We all have 
something of this power; it is at times exerted without our voli- 
tion, and it is beyond question capable of being cultivated. Some 
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teachers in different schools have, as I have observed, obtained 
quite noteworthy results in this direction, so that a long sentence 
or even a short story would be reproduced from print or writing 
by a pupil after a mere glance at it. 

Finally, I would offer a suggestion which may or may not 
have any general value, as it is based only on observation of my 
own mental processes in the acquisition of language, and of in- 
formation in other subjects through the means of language study. 
It is, that the formation of groups of words, connected by some 
association of meaning or through some interesting fact, serves 
to detain and add to the sum of one’s knowledge many otherwise 
disconnected facts which may turn out to have a value when they 
find their proper place To illustrate, you learn the Latin word 
liber, a book. You at once connect it with the English word 
library. Then you find that “book” is a secondary meaning, the 
word primarily signifying “the inner bark of a tree.” Hence you 
infer the roll as the form of the primitive book, and you are con- 
firmed when you find another word for book—codex, a block, 
a book opening from the back. And the diminutive “libellus” 
fixes in your mind the meaning of “libel’’ in law as being de- 
famation spread, not orally but by means of graphic represent- 
ation. When you learn that in German “buch” is both “book” 
and “beech tree,” you think your previous discoveries confirmed. 
And you are pleased to find that buckwheat is not wheat for the 
male deer or rabbit, but a three-cornered grain like the nut of the 
beech, a conclusion in which your botany strengthens you, 
giving the Greek name of the beech as a part of the designation 
of this grain. When in your French exercises you find that 
the same grain is known as “sarrasin,” the Saracen’s grain, you 
connect with this all that is in mind as to the intellectual debt 
we owe to that meteoric race, in medicine, chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, astronomy. You recall “al-cohol,” the “kohl” or invigorating 
essence which the Eastern ladies use to brighten their eyes, al- 
gebra, Al debaram, al-chemy and so on. Or, following another 
derivation, you are reminded of the vast share in the world’s com- 
merce which rightfully belongs to Constantinople, since this 
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grain shipped from the Crimea became known to the west as 
dealt in at the (loosely so called) Saracen capital of the Eastern 
World. 

Not to trespass further on your patience, I beg to forestall 
any criticism on this paper as at all an adequate theory of the 
subject treated of, but I trust that its few and fragmentary sug- 
gestions may point to lines in which progress may be made. 

WESTON JENKINS, 

Principal of the New Jersey Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 

Trenton, N. /. 











RHYTHM AS AN AID TO VOICE TRAINING.* 

Shakespeare says, “The man that hath no music in himself, 
and is not moved by concord of sweet sounds, is fit for treason, 
stratagem, and spoils.” 

We are not yet ready to speak of music in the education 
of the deaf, that is, music in the general acceptation of the term, 
but we know that the deaf are moved by concord of sounds, 
and it is with rhythm, that necessary element of music, that 
which goes to make up the concord of sounds, that my paper 
has to do. 

Shakespeare must presuppose this sense of rhythm to be, 
to a greater or less degree, the natural inheritance of man, other- 
wise most of us are born to treason, stratagem, and spoils. 

The student of Nature finds rhythmic movement in every 
department of her domain, in the waving field of grain, stirred 
by the gentle breeze, in the swaying of the graceful elm and the 
slender birch, in the quivering of the aspen, and in the rocking 
of the chestnut burr upon the bough. 

Closely related to these movements are those which pro- 
duce sounds akin to music, such as the soughing of the pines, 
the whistling of the March wind, and the falling of drops of 
water. 

To the teacher of deaf children, all these “varying moods” 
of nature are so many suggestions of help for her pupils. Has 
not Mother Nature given to them an instinctive wish to express 
rhythmically the emotions, desires, and impulses common to 
humanity, and is it not the special privilege of those to whom 
the education and training of these children is entrusted to dis- 
cover by what means these natural endowments may be devel- 
oped and made of value in their lives? 


* A paper read at the Sixth Summer Meeting, held at Northampton, 
Mass., June 22-28, 1899. 
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From the earliest period of conscious activity, the deaf infant 
shares the impulse of all children to make a noise, to beat upon 
resounding surfaces with his hands, his feet, his toys, or what- 
ever he happens to hold. The pleasure in this is not due to 
sound, as we perceive it through the ear, but probably to the 
responding vibration of the table, or floor upon which the blows 
fall. 

Very possibly the reason that mothers do not earlier dis- 
cover the deafness of an infant is that they see no unlikeness in 
movements or actions to those of other little children. 

Then when speech does not come and the mother recalls 
the thought that with crying and other inarticulate sounds she 
has not yet heard the “goo, goo,” of babyhood, she begins to feel 
alarm for the condition of the little one. Just at this time our 
help should be given. We should utilize the child’s inherited 
tendencies. Since nature herself has rhythmical movement and 
has endowed her children with a sense of rhythm, it is our duty 
to rouse and develop this sense, thus assisting nature in the work 
in which she is so handicapped. 

Before we consider the means by which this may be ac- 
complished, let us think of just what we wish to do for the 
child’s speech. We want to help him to speak as nearly as 
possible as a hearing child speaks. To do this we must first 
study the differences which exist between the deaf and the 
hearing child in the matter of tones, modulations, and manner 
of speaking. One noticeable difference is that peculiarity result- 
ing from constriction of the muscles controlling the organs of 
speech. This stricture prevents the free vibration of the vocal 
cords and also affects the quality of tone in its emission. An- 
other difference is the lack of change of pitch, and still another 
the mechanical and often exaggerated movements of the mouth. 
One of the means of overcoming these difficulties is the develop- 
ment of the sense of rhythm. 

In preparation for this, help the child to vary the noises 
he makes. Let him put his hand upon the case of a clock 
while it is striking, upon the throat of a dog when he is barking, 
upon the chest of a person when he is speaking or singing. 
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Encourage him to seek for objects which respond to vibrations 
delicate as well as strong, for those which show a succession 
of movements of varying lengths such as the guitar or other 
stringed instrument can give. Let him tap with his fingers, or 
with his feet beat out little exercises, following a pattern given 
by the teacher. Lead him to reproduce and originate similar 
exercises. 

This is a pleasure, but it is more,—it is the awakening of a 
latent sense of rhythm and is the beginning of an appreciation of 
emphasis. It is working from within outward—from the 
thought to the expression of it. The simple vowel and con- 
sonant combinations such as par, pu, pu, or pu, par, pu, will be 
given with much greater ease and naturalness than if no previous 
work had been done to lead up to them. Another metrical ex- 
ercise is that of stepping out the beats, as in dancing—a long 
gliding step for the long or accented beat, a short, light step 
for the unaccented beat. 

This training gives definiteness of thought, and lays the 
foundation for accent in speech. It is not best to give the idea 
of accent as force applied to a certain syllable. Accent is rather 
the touch of the voice upon a certain vowel sound, and the 
idea of the degree of touch is best given by the thought of length. 
The vowel sound is not drawled, but is brought into prominence 
in a natural way. 

Short steps for unaccented beats should be very light, thus 
preparing the way for the delicate, but definite, articulative action 
in giving an unaccented syllable. At this point introduce vocal 
exercises; give, also, ease in utterance by taking the thought of 
the child away from the action of the organs of speech. Greater 
correctness in articulation is also the result. 

This illustrates the value of the point that Mackaye so 
strongly makes in his teaching—that the influence of psychic 
activity over physical action softens the texture of the muscles. 
So these exercises help to overcome constriction of muscles con- 
trolling the production of voice and speech. Little jingles may 
be repeated rhythmically. I have taken many of Mother Goose 
rhythms—Jack and Jill, Hickory, Dickory, Dock, etc. Follow- 
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ing these we have had the rhythmical reading of America; the 
Star Spangled Banner; Home, Sweet Home, and other songs 
familiar to every school-boy. 

The length of the syllables was shown by lines and curves 
drawn under the words, or indicated by the movement of the 
hand. 

Several years ago I obtained good results in getting dif- 
ferences of pitch by the use of a large pipe organ. The pupils 
placed their hands upon the wooden frame while certain chords 
were struck. One pupil whose voice, by mechanical devices, had 
never been made to vary but slightly, was helped by feeling the 
full, sustained vibrations of the organ to follow from middle C to 
E. The organ, however, failed to give the rhythm that is easily 
caught from the piano. This instrument has enabled us to 
obtain results which are evident in the rhythm of the habitual 
speech of the pupils, in the modulation of their voices, in the 
freedom of tone, and also in greater volume without the phys- 
ical exertion that the pupil is liable to make when he receives 
the vibration from his teacher. The last selection which I took 
with the piano was a hymn, in long metre. A few changes 
were made to lower the pitch, and the voices blended well. 

As all kept the rhythm perfectly, the effect was not 
unmusical. 

SARAH ALLEN JORDAN, 
Instructor in the Horace Mann School for the Deaf, 
Boston, Mass. 








ALL ALONG THE LINE.* 


The keynote of educational thought today is child study. 
No more may teachers follow blindly the traditions of the past. 
The drift of educational effort and the trend of educational pro- 
gress are in the direction of keen insight and careful consider- 
ation of the child’s mind and ways, and upon these are based 
the new methods, instead of their being, as formerly, the theories 
of men with more ingenuity than knowledge of childhood. 

It is the glory of this kind of study that it includes of 
necessity, all classes of children,—the feeble-minded no less than 
the highly gifted; the blind child whose objective impressions 
are limited by the reach of his arm; and the deaf one whose 
world is limited by his range of vision. 

The knowledge of each class throws light upon other classes. 
Horace Mann first declared the true status of the deaf. Before 
his day, the public regard classed them as peculiar “objects of 
charity, to be relegated to Asylums,” and “for whose instruction,” 
in Mrs. Bell’s words, “strange and mysterious methods must 
be employed.” Horace-Mann first recognized the deaf child 
as an individual capable of the same kind and degree of ed- 
ucation as any child, and he first set forth the idea of the co- 
ordination of his education with that of the hearing. How 
would his noble heart rejoice to see the fruit of his planting as 
shown in Department XVI of the N. E. A. 

To him also is due the awakening of interest in oral teach- 
ing, which speedily resulted in its introduction into this country 
from Germany, where it had flourished for nearly half a century. 
The fatal mistake was made from the start, however, of trying 
to unite the two radically opposed systems of speech and sign 
language, and though resulting invariably in failure to the form- 
er, the combination is still maintained in many of our Institutions. 


* A paper read before Department XVI of the National Educational * 
Association, at Los Angeles, Cal., July 12, 1899. 
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A few fallacies and misconceptions prevail concerning the 
deaf that I long to see corrected. First is that bete noir of 
signs, about which more words have been wasted than about 
any other educational topic, | am sure. The most oft repeated 
and specious claim of their advocates is that “signs are the 
natural language of the deaf,” and therefore are superior to 
all other means of communication for them, entirely overlooking 
the fact that they are no less natural to the hearing, but are not 
for that reason, permitted to supersede speech. Every born 
baby—deaf or hearing equally—learns to “pat-a-cake,” and to 
imitate the entrancing pantomime of the ten little piggies told 
off on the rosy toe-tips, long before he can speak a word. To 
deaf children are signs just as natural as to hearing children, 
but no more so. 

The deaf child also laughs and cries audibly, and expresses 
its baby emotions in the same inarticulate cooing and babbling 
as does the hearing baby, until he reaches the age when the 
latter begins to imitate the speech of those about him, when 
he continues to make meaningless and inarticulate sounds be- 
cause of not hearing those about him. This causing him to 
appear less intelligent than he is, his mother begins to suppress 
these vocal utterances and to substitute signs for speech, and 
soon the fatal habit of silence is formed and the pernicious prac- 
tice of pantomime is confirmed. The continued use of signs, 
after the natural period for them has passed, is the result of 
assiduous cultivation, and is, moreover, a distinct injury to the 
child, by retarding his mental growth and his acquirement of 
speech. 

Another fallacy, repeated often by those who ought to know 
better, is that speech is not natural to the deaf child, but, at 
best, only a mechanical and artificial acquirement. The truth 
is that deaf children are no more naturally speechless than are 
hearing children. Both are alike born incapable of speech until 
it is taught to them. The hearing child acquires it (after some 
two years or so of natural mental preparation) unconsciously 
by imitation of the sounds he hears others use to express their 
thoughts. 
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Deaf children do not indeed gain what has been aptly termed 
“the unspeakable gift of speech,’ by nature’s own process 
of unconscious acquirement, but yet are they undeniably aided 
by “the cumulative inheritance of a thousand generations of 
ancestors” who have employed this means of communicating 
their thoughts. They have an undoubted constitutional tend- 
dency toward speech. A special organ and a set of muscles 
is set apart for them to utilize in this manner. The deaf child 
differs not at all from the hearing child, save only that his in- 
stinct and native aptitude cannot serve him without intelligent 
ielp at the right stage. 

One out of every fifteen hundred of the children of the 
United States is born deaf, it is said, but it is only the ignorance, 
or neglect of their friends, that renders them dumb. All children 
are alike born without the power of speech. The hearing child 
learns it “naturally,” we say. So, too, does the deaf child learn 
it naturally, if we but give him the chance of which some un- 
toward accident has deprived him. There exists in deaf children 
as in hearing children, the nerves and muscles connected with 
the organs of speech, and the use of these means of cerebral 
stimulation in deaf children results in a higher mental develop- 
ment than could otherwise be attained. 

Sir Richard Burton, the famous traveler, tells of finding 
somewhere in the ends of the earth where no gleam of civiliza- 
tion had penetrated, a people of lowest type, who could not com- 
municate with each other in the dark, but lighted blazing fires 
in their huts at night, before which they exchanged such limited 
ideas as they possessed, using the identical “natural” signs, no 
doubt, that are so eloquently extolled, and so sedulously cul- 
tivated in the great institutions of our land at the present day. 

And natural are they, no doubt, to the infants of the race, 
as to those of the civilized family, but they belong alone to the 
period of infancy. As well might you keep the sturdy youth 
in swaddling clothes as confine him—deaf or otherwise—to the 
sign language. 

There is a natural age for signs, and it is the same in the 
man as in the race—the age of infancy—to which signs corres- 
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pond as an expression of small mental power. To this period 
of signs there succeeds in the order of nature, that of articulate 
language as a means of conveying thought. This power devel- 
ops later in all children, because it marks a higher stage 
of mental development. And the child deprived of speech lacks 
far more of mental growth and stimulus than can be imparted 
by all other means. This is well attested in the case of hearing 
children. It is equally undeniable in the case of the deaf. All 
other things being equal the child educated by speech attains 
a fuller and more harmonious development than the one ed- 
ucated without it—by whatever other means. 

We shall all agree about this when we are informed in the 
scientific facts of the matter, and have no professional prejudice, 
or family fame, or selfish interest to warp our judgement. These 
are potential ifs, I am well aware, but yet are they all fading 
swiftly away in the searching light of the day of the New 
Education. 

You may still hear from some of those whose profit it is 
to maintain the old methods, that it is impracticable for the deaf 
to learn to talk, and the fact that they continually do—just in 
proportion as they are afforded opportunity—makes no dif- 
ference in their assertions and arguments. It reminds me of a 
story related by Hamilton Mabie, in one of his recent delightful 
books, to the effect that the first steamship that crossed the 
Atlantic carried among its cargo a part of the first edition of an 
extended pamphlet, written by a well-known scientist in En- 
gland, and proving, in most conclusive terms, that ocean transit 
by steam was utterly impracticable! 

Examination of the records of the schools of the United 
States shows that the importance of early instruction has only 
lately come to be recognized. At first the theory was held that 
“the pupil” in the words of an early Report of the first Institu- 
tion, “should be old enough to profit by the advantages offered 
him at public expense.” Of late years it is found that the 
vounger the pupil, the better the result. 

“The American Asylum at Hartford,” established in 1817— 
(by natural evolution this name has now become “The American 
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School for the Deaf’’)—fixed upon fourteen years, and afterwards 
twelve, “as the best time,” as it was expressed, “for the com- 
mencement of their education.” In 1843, the age was again 
reduced to eight years. The movement for earlier admission 
has extended throughout the schools of the country with few 
exceptions, several schools now admitting pupils at two and one 
half, and even two years of age. Many of the older schools 
and institutions have several times reduced the age of admission. 

The seventh annual report of the Hartford school speaks 
as follows: “Some pupils stay at the school only two years, and 
four years is thought by many a pretty comfortable time for 
completing their education.” A course of four years was then 
prescribed, “that being,” to quote from the resolution adopted. 
“the least time in which they can acquire even an ordinary 
education.” 

As time elapsed, the necessities of the case came to be 
better appreciated, and the period of instruction has been grad- 
ually increased until now there are forty-four out of the seventy- 
eight schools of the United States which grant terms of in- 
struction of ten years and upwards. 

The first Day School was established about thirty years ago, 
the Horace Mann School of Boston, today one of the best 
equipped schools of the United States. There are now thirty- 
four. of these schools in the country, which employ seventy- 
four teachers and accommodate five hundred and fifty-five pupils. 
Twenty-three out of the thirty-four are oral schools, and they 
are located in nine different states. 

In Chicago, a unique and most excellent plan is in operation 
which places the schools for the young children as near as 
possible to their homes. <A class is opened in the nearest 
vacant school-room, where six to eight deaf pupils are gathered, 
while the older and more advanced pupils are expected to 
attend schools located at central points at greater distances 
from their homes. 

The highest mark of advance in the education of the deaf 
up to the present time, is the establishment of oral day schools 
for the deaf as an integral part of the public school system. This 
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idea, and its first realization was in Wisconsin, some thirteen 
years ago, is one of the many great achievements for the deaf 
of Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, to whose world-wide fame as 
a scientist is added the yet greater honor of being the veritable 
apostle of speech for the deaf. 

In the oral day school the deaf child may be educated at 
home, and his parents spared the anguish of separation during 
his childhood; and they may co-operate actively in his educa- 
tion. His instruction may be begun at a much earlier period 
than otherwise,—an all important consideration this, since the 
first years are the natural period for acquiring speech, and the 
lack of such opportunity has been the greatest obstacle to 
success heretofore. 

His education may be accomplished at far less expense, 
also, than is now the case, where the state provides costly build- 
ings and charges itself with the maintenance of its deaf, as well 
as their education. A room is set apart in the ordinary public 
school building, where a teacher specially trained for the pur- 
pose, instructs a small class of deaf children in the same branches 
that are taught in other rooms of the same building. This is 
done by means of speech mainly, and, in all cases, by the English 
language. 

They join with their hearing companions of the other rooms 
in not a few of their exercises in which the eye may serve in- 
stead of the ear; they mingle with them freely on the play 

round, gaining thereby abundant practice in speech and speech- 
nding: and in all ways come to affiliate with, and assume their 
natural place among, the hearing. 

On the other hand, the special training in phonetics and 
articulation given by their particular teacher is open also to 
the hearing pupils of the school, and the numerous speech de- 
fects of foreign children and of those having any impediment 
of speech, may be corrected. 

Moreover, those children, of whom late researches have 
disclosed so large a proportion in our public schools, whose 
hearing is so defective as to interfere sadly with their progress, 
serving to class them, oftentimes quite wrongly, as dull scholars, 
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may be trained to make sight supplement hearing, or they may, 
in many cases, gain auricular development, ability in which 

art is an important part of the oral teacher’s equipment, since 

there are numerous kinds and degrees of deafness among his 
pupils. 

This plan is no longer an experiment, having been in suc- 
cessful operation in several eastern states for years, and it has 
even made its way of late to this coast. My hearers may see 
an illustration of this plan in the Spring Street school of this 
city, and the Los Angeles School Board is to be commended 
for the progressive spirit shown in adopting this school in 
advance of legal authorization. The natural adjunct of the 
Parents’ Association is also established here. 

In San Francisco there is also an excellent private day 
school, whose teachers in connection with the Parents’ Asso- 
ciation of Northern California, are active in every interest per- 
taining to the education and welfare of deaf children. 

Y The oral method is fast supplanting the sign method, so 
that out of the over five hundred schools of the world, more 
than half of them are now oral schools. Dr. Bell’s declaration 
made at the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf 
at Flint, Michigan, in 1895, was a prophesy that is being swiftly 
fulfilled. “Oralism,” said he, “has come to stay: it will be the 
system of the twentieth century.” I venture to predict further, 
that before the end of the new century, special teaching for the 
deaf child will have become a matter of only the very first few 
years of his life. 

The education of the deaf child should begin in earliest in- 
fancy—precisely as does that of the hearing child. To this end 
the co-operation of the mother is indespensable. She must be 
assisted to do consciously for her deaf baby what she does un- 
consciously for her hearing one. Prepared thus to enter the 
kindergarten at the proper age, he will profit doubly by its train- 
ing, and with such early preparation, the battle of speech for 
the deaf child will be won before he even becomes conscious 
of it; and as this plan of intelligent co-operation of parents and 
teachers comes to be more fully and perfectly realized, it is al- 
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together probable that the whole problem of his education will 
be solved by the time he finishes his kindergarten course, so that 
he will no longer require special instruction. 

Skilled thus in the use of his own mother tongue, how in- 
finitely happier the child than if he were educated in the foreign 
language of signs, even though his teacher were one of those 
“masters whose hands,” in the eloquent words of one of the 
sign-language enthusiasts, “pluck the stars from their courses, 
who bring the rolling sea to his feet, and in whose fingers the 
budding flowers burst into bloom.” 

It is of the utmost importance to teach speech to deaf child- 
ren at the natural age when hearing children acquire it; and 
when the war about conventional methods shall cease,.and teach- 
ers of the deaf shall come and sit with teachers of the hearing 
at nature’s feet, and learn her ways, then shall it appear that 
heaven and earth work together to teach the deaf child to talk. 

’ By means of early, constant, natural use of his voice, it will 
respond to his emotions and will not become harsh. A deaf 
child whose attention is early directed to harshness of tone when- 
ever he produces it, soon becomes quite as sensitive as if he 
heard. This is because such vocal utterance is the expression 
of a jarring sensation within, which he easily learns to recognize 
and, in the beginning, can easily control. 

The scientific study of the deaf child not only throws a 
flood of light on the subject of means and methods of instruct- 
ing him, but we are greatly encouraged to find how generously 
nature compensates his defect. Scientists tell us that nine-tenths 
of every child’s sense perception comes through sight. We who 
know deaf children are assured that the superior skill in obser- 
vation which they acquire of necessity, goes far to make up 
for the lack of the remaining tenth. 

Moreover, the sense of touch, resembling as it does that of 
hearing in giving first the parts, and then the whole, leading to 
synthetic mental processes, is a suitable counterpart to the sight 
by which we see first the whole, and then its parts, leading to 
analytic thinking. 

It is greatly to be desired that the sense of touch should 
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receive more particular attention in schools for the deaf. Some 
most interesting and valuable experiments in this direction 
were made several years ago in the practice school of Dr. Bell, 
in Washington. A most ingenious touch alphabet devised by 
him, and designed as a complement to the visible elements of 
speech, and to be used in connection with speech, was found 
very useful in assisting the acquirement of speech-reading. It 
is much to be regretted that many progressive and original 
ideas, proved there to be also practical and helpful ones, should 
not have found their way to other schools. 

sesides this neglect to cultivate the sense of touch as an 
ally to sight, and as taking the place of hearing in its mental 
effect, another most valuable aid is overlooked in physical cul- 
ture. This is far more important for the deaf child than for 
the hearing, not only as a means of muscle building, but still 
more so for its value in developing vocal power. This is not 
generally appreciated among teachers, and attention to the 
subject is urged, knowing as I do, from experience, the great 
value of intelligently arranged breathing exercises and judicious 
gymnastic practice for increasing lung power and vocal volume. 

At present, while we work and wait for the ideal conditions 
of the future, we have to make the best of many discouraging 
ones in the present. Children of all ages, and stages, and phases 
of ignorance and neglect must be taught. But for them all, 
my urgent plea is that they be given speech. 

There can be no question to any well informed and 
fair-minded person, that speech is practicable, and every way de- 
sirable for the deaf, as for the hearing. This is not saying that 
every deaf child of every age may learn to talk as well as any 
hearing one, but I do claim that speech,—even though imper- 
fect,—is far better than any other means of communication for 
every child born among hearing people. 

Among the thousand and one good reasons why the deaf 
child should be educated by speech, there is one pre-eminent 
in importance; namely, that thereby only may they maintain 
their proper and rightful place in society. 

Can you think what it is to go through life as one of a 
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peculiar class? It is the sum of human misery. No other mis- 


fortune is comparable to this. One can summon fortitude 
against any bodily affliction whatever, but the sense of sing- 
ularity is insupportable. 

The individual must be one with the race, or he is virtually 
annihilated. Peculiarity is forever the mark of Cain! I can 
assure you of my own knowledge, that the fact of congenital 
deafness imposes no heavier burden, no other burden in fact 
of necessity, than just this sense of peculiarity,—apartness from 
the life of the world, to which the deaf, equally with the hearing, 
belong. 

And believe me, this peculiarity is not inevitable. It is 
solely the result of shutting up deaf children to be educated in 
sign schools, whence they emerge to be life-long foreigners 
in their own families, and aliens in their own country! 

The day of progress has come. Teachers of the deaf allied 
with those of the hearing, are measuring themselves and their 
methods by broader and more intelligent standards. Above all 
are they coming to regard the deaf child as one with his kind, 
for whom science and humanitarian progress have at length re- 
stored to him his birthright of education for, and enjoyment of, 
his life in the world of hearing people. 

KATHARINE T. BINGHAM, 
Palo Alto, California. 





ORAL SPELLING. 


If one were to say that the letters of the alphabet as pro- 
nounced on the lips were about as visible as the same spelled on 
the fingers, he would be regarded by those who know how easy 
and simple a means of communication the manual alphabet af- 
fords, as stating something almost absurd; and yet, if a closer 
examination be made, it will be seen that the claim 1s not by any 
means so extravagant as at first sight it appears. If those who 


originally adopted manual spelling as a means of communication 
with the deaf had compared it with oral spelling, they would have 
found that the latter was but little behind the manual alphabet 
as far as visibility was concerned, and they would have discov- 
ered, moreover, that, being universally known, it possessed the 
incalculable advantage of placing the deaf in immediate touch 
with the hearing and speaking world. 


The writer has no fault to find with the manual alphabet, and 
is far from seeking its abolition, but he does maintain that the 
letters of the alphabet pronouned on the lips could easily take its 
place with the great advantage just mentioned. The manual 
alphabet has been tried and not found altogether wanting, and he 
who would seek to do away with it and substitute some other 
form of spelling, would probably meet with about the same en- 
couragement and success as did Sir Isaac Pitman in his life-long 
effort to establish phonetic spelling in place of our present awk- 
ward and often absurd orthography. 


An examination of the letters of the alphabet as formed by 
the mouth will reveal how distinct they are from one another, 
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with but few exceptions. It must not be considered for a mo- 
ment that any confusion worthy of consideration arises out of 
confounding such letters as b with p, and d with t. In Pitman’s 
shorthand, in eight or ten cases at least, a light stroke or curve 
represents one sound, while exactly the same character made 
heavy represents a totally different sound. The rapid and ex- 
perienced stenographer, however, can afford to ignore whether 
he makes his symbols light or heavy, and can transcribe his 
notes with about as much ease as if the principle had been care- 
fully observed. 

There are only two pairs of letters in the alphabet that prac- 
tically present the same picture to the eye, that is to say, d with 
t, and b with p. The context here prevents any confusion, and 
in the case of proper names, or new words, the finger might be 
raised towards the lips to distinguish the voiced consonants d 
and b from the non-voiced t and p. The letter a somewhat res- 
embles k but the difference is quite sufficient to prevent any con- 
fusion, and the same may be said of t, d, e, c, and q and u. The 
letter q is always followed by u making it thus easily distinguish- 
able. The letters x and s are somewhat alike, but the elevation 
of the back of the tongue in the production of x is plainly visible 
after the open sound of e, while in s the tongue remains com- 
paratively flat. It will be noticed, too, that there is no such con- 
fusion with the names of the letters f and v, s and z, g and k, m 
and b or p, etc., as there is with their phonetic values in 
words. 

In bringing this matter before teachers of the deaf, the 
writer has mainly in view the helpfulness of oral spelling in con- 
nection with speech-reading, rendering, as it does, recourse to 
writing less necessary and the employment of manual spelling 
totally unessential. He has put the matter to the test besides, 
and found that after a few lessons the pupils read words and sen- 
tences thus spelled on the lips with much greater facility and 
rapidity than the ordinary hearing person could acquire in read- 
ing from the fingers after the same amount of practice. He has 
in mind the case of a girl who, coming to school when she was 
more than 19 years old, learned to pronounce the names of the 
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twenty-six letters of the alphabet, if not perfectly, at least intel- 
ligibly enough to communicate freely with those around her. 
J. FEARON, 
Principal of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
Halifax, N. S. 





A GREAT TEACHER’S VICTORY. 


The following, taken from the Normal Instructor, contains 
elements both of suggestion and encouragement to teachers of 
the deaf in whose pupils real ability is so often beclouded and 
obscured by the many deficiencies primarily attending a condition 
of deafness: 

Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst relates an incident that came 
under his observation, concerning the son of one of the foremost 


educators of our time. At the age of eight the rest of the boys 
regarded him as about a quarter-witted. They despised the 
boy but pitied the father. The mental defect was the result of 
some infantile disease. Had the child been kept in an ordinary 
school, he would have probably ended his life in an asylum. But 
as it was, he ended by going to Oxford and carrying off a prize. 
The father took personal charge of the child’s education. As 
a great genius and a great teacher, aided by a great love, the 
father got clear over on to the inside of the poor dwarfed pos- 
sibility, and was thus able to save the boy. There are some child- 
ren in every community and school who need just that thing. 
The teacher who can get over and on to the inside of their lives, 
inspires and lifts them out of themselves. Nearly every teacher 
wants to do some great and grand thing. This may be accom- 
plished by making some notable sacrifices in behalf of the pupils 
who are fighting a losing battle. The greatest teachers have 
won their greatest victories on these apparently barren fields. 
When Daniel Webster was at the height of his fame, the teacher 
of his youth remarked: “ He was the worst boy I ever had in 
school, but I loved him and I saw his future possibilities.” 





HISTORICAL NOTES 


CONCERNING THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
TO THE DEAF. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


I think it would be well for me, as President of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, to 
supplement the biographical sketch of our late Vice-President, 
which has been prepared for us by Mrs. Hubbard,? with some 
historical notes concerning speech teaching in America, and Mr. 
Hubbard’s place in the history of the education of the deaf. 

It is with peculiar interest that the Association meets upon 
this occasion in the Clarke School; for the Hon. Gardiner Greene 
Hubbard was not only our own Vice-President, but he was also 
the first President of the Clarke School, and a member of its 
Board of Corporators to the day of his death. 

Though not a teacher himself—though he never, himself, 
totight speech to a deaf child—yet he has his place in the history 
of our art as the great spirit that promoted the teaching of 
speech to the deaf in America. 

He was not the first to propose the introduction of the oral 
method here—he was not the first to open an oral school in this 
country. Others proposed the introduction before him, but they 
were unsuccessful; others opened oral schools, but the schools 
did not live. He was the first to succeed; and the living, growing 
oral movement of today, owes its inception to him. 

His efforts began in March, 1864, with a bill and petition to 
the Massachusetts Legislature for the establishment of an oral 


The substance of this Historical Research was delivered by Presi- 
dent Bell as an address before a session of the Sixth Summer Meeting, 
held at Northampton, Mass., June 22-28, 1899.—Ep.] 


*Published in the October number of the AssoctaTION REVIEW.—Eb.] 
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school in Massachusetts; and culminated, in 1867, with the es- 
tablishment of the Clarke School. During these three years of 
struggle his efforts were continuous and persistent. He started 
Miss Rogers in her Chelmsford school, supported the school 
financially by contributions from himself and friends, and kept 
up a continual public agitation of the subject, until his end was 
achieved and the Clarke School was established at Northamp- 


ton, with Miss Rogers at its head. 
Now, the passing away of such a man demands more than 


a mere casual notice. He has his place in history; and it may 
be well for us to glance back into the past to see just where 


he stands. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE EARLIEST CASES OF INSTRUCTION. 


Philip Nelson and Isaac Kilbourn—The American Pupils of Braidwood— 
John, Thomas, and Mary Bolling—Will of Thomas Bolling (Jr.), 
written by himself—Accompanying Certificates—Charles Green. 


The first attempt to teach speech to a deaf child in America, 
seems to have been made in Rowley, Mass., more than two 
hundred years ago, by Mr. Philip Nelson. In those days it was 
decidedly dangerous to carry on experiments of this kind. Every 


*In revising these Historical Notes for publication, I have thought 
it well, in alluding to the labors of those who preceded Mr. Hubbard, 
to use their own words, wherever possible; and to give notes referring the 
reader to original sources of information. This has necessitated entire 
re-writing. The change, however, will give the Historical Notes more 
permanent value—enable students to continue the investigation for them- 
selves—and altogether, I think, prove more satisfactory to the members of 
the American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf, than if I were to limit myself strictly to the revision of the sten- 
ographer’s notes of an address which recited the facts from memory 
alone. I must here acknowledge my indebtedness to the Hon. John 
Hitz, Supt. of the Volta Bureau, who freely placed at my disposal the 
invaluable unpublished material collected by him and preserved in the 
archives of the Volta Bureau. Without his cooperation the present- 
ation of these Historical Notes in their present form would have been 
impossible.—A. G. B. 
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one believed in witchcraft, and the successful oral teacher would 
have run a good chance of being hanged—or pressed to death— 
as a witch. Exactly what Mr. Nelson did and how far he was 
successful we shall probably never know; but the history of Row- 
ley, Mass., by Thomas Gage (page 72), gives the following note 
concerning the matter: 

“November 19, 1679. 

“Mr. Philip — had been the occasion of other 
difficulties in the church by pretending to cure a deaf 
and dumb boy in imitation of our Saviour by saying 
‘Ephphatha.’ The ministers of the neighboring churches 
were called together and the boy was brought before 
them to see whether he could speak or not. He was 
interrogated, but ‘there he stood,’ says the church rec- 
ords, ‘like a deaf and dumb boy as he was.’ They 
could not make him hear nor could he speak.” 


The old church records contain several other references to 
this boy (Isaac Kilbourn) which have been copied for pres- 
ervation in the Volta Bureau. They record, for example, the 
baptism of one of his children; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that the entry should read “baptized Deaf lad’s daughter 
Elizabeth” without mentioning the father (Kilbourn) specifically 
by name. 

It was not usual in those days to speak of a deaf-mute as 
“deaf” alone; and the entry suggests the thought that perhaps, 
after all, the efforts of Mr. Philip Nelson to teach him to speak 
may have been more successful than appeared from the earlier 
record quoted above.* 





In collecting the record of the family « of Isaac Kilbourn, a deaf 
man, born 1659-60, a very singular entry was found in the records of 
the Church at Rowley, Mass., of the baptism of one of his children. 
Under date of 1685, Sept. 13, is recorded ‘‘ baptized Deaf lad’s daughter 
Elizabeth.”” Only because I had become very familiar with the peculiar 
cramped handwriting of these records, from a long and painstaking search 
through the closely written, almost illegible pages of this ancient volume, 
to ascertain the facts concerning a church trial, wherein it was alleged 
that a member of the church had attenipted to perform a miracle on the 
person of “the deaf youth,” (Isaac Kilbourn), by restoring his hearing, 
that I did not make the same mistake which had been repeatedly made 
by others, and understand the meaning of the record\to be, “ baptized 
Deacon Ladd’s daughter Elizabeth.” I was told that this had been 
published in connection with other genealogical matter relating to the 
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THE AMERICAN PuPILS OF BRAIDWOOD. 


In the latter part of the last century four deaf children 
were sent from America to the Braidwood School in Edinburgh, 
Scotland; and these were the first American deaf-mutes who are 
certainly known to have received an education. 

One was Charles Green, son of Mr. Francis Green, a mer- 
chant of Boston, Mass., and the others were John, Thomas, and 
Mary Bolling, children of Maj. Thomas Bolling, of Cobbs, 
Chesterfield Co., Va. They were all deaf from birth, or earliest 
infancy. John Bolling was the first to go (1771); Thomas and 
Mary followed in 1775; and Charles Green in February, 1780. 
In the Braidwood School they received a good education; and, 
in addition, were taught to speak intelligibly, and to read speech 
from the mouths of others. 

The return of these highly educated deaf children to America 
naturally inspired their parents and friends to establish schools 
for the deaf in this country. Francis Green was chiefly active 
in this respect during the years 1803, 1804, and 1805; and Col. 
William Bolling (a hearing brother of John, Thomas, and Mary) 
from 1812-1818. 

Joun, THomas, AND Mary BOLLING. 


John Bolling, the first American deaf-mute to receive an 
education, unfortunately died very shortly after his return home 
from school, so that we know very little concerning his attain- 
ments. He was born 1761, Jan. 31, and died 1783, Oct. 11, 
unmarried. Mary Bolling was born 1765, Jan. 27, and died 
1826, Apr. 12, unmarried.. Thomas Bolling (Jr.) was born 1766, 
July 1, and died 1836, Feb. 11, unmarried. 

Col. William Bolling (their brother) was born 1777, May 
26, and died 1845, July 16. Although not deaf himself, two of 


early settlers, as the correct rendering of the entry. Later, the historian 
of Rowley told me that he had considered this explanation to be correct, 
but was much troubled about it, as he had been unable to learn that 
there had been a church deacon in the town by the name of Ladd. In 
time, tradition revealed the fact that the ‘deaf and dumb man,” Isaac 
Kilbourn, was known and called, “the deaf lad.” This solved his prob- 
lem, and it then became perfectly easy for him to understand the 
ancient record.—(Letter from Mrs. A. C. Pratt, of Chelsea, Mass., 
dated Aug. 11, 1899.)—A. G. B 
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his children were deaf, viz.: Wm. Albert Bolling (b. 1798) and 
Mary Bolling. These latter were the first American deaf-mutes 
to receive an education in their own country. 

Col. William Bolling, speaking of his deaf brothers and 
sister, Says: 

“John, the oldest, was sent by my father in the year 
1771 to Edinburgh, and placed under the care and 
tuition of John Braidwood; Thomas and Mary followed 
him in 1775; they all remained at his school during the 
Revolutionary War, and all returned to Cobbs, in Ches- 
terfield Co., Va., the then residence of my father, in July, 
1783. 

“John died about three months after his return. 
Thomas’ acquirements were most extraordinary; he 
was a ready pensman, of nice discriminating judgment, 
of scrupulous integrity in all his transactions, his intel- 
ligence and tact in communication such as to attract the 
attention, entertain, and amuse every company in which 
he associated, with the manners of the most polished 
gentleman: His articulation so perfect, that his family, 
his friends, and the servants understood him in con- 
versation, or in reading aloud, as well as they could any 
other person; and he possessed the faculty of modulat- 
ing his voice from a low whisper to a loud call. No 
person would understand him at first; every one would 
more or less perfectly in proportion to the time they 
were together and the desire felt to do so. My sister’s 
acquirements were equal to his, though her voice was 
not so pleasant; yet she was cheerful, intelligent, enter- 
taining and industrious. She died in 1826; my brother 
in 1836, in the seventieth year of his age.”—(Letter 
to Joseph D. Tyler, dated Dec., 1841, published in the 
Southern Churchman, March 18, 1842, Vol. III, No. 8.) 


The following obituary notice of Thomas Bolling (Jr.), writ- 
ten by his nephew, Judge Robertson, appeared in the Richmond 
Enquirer, on the 18th of February, 1836: 

“Died at Gaymont, the residence of John H. Ber- 
nard, Esq., on the 11th ult., Mr. Thomas Bolling, son 

of Thomas Bolling of Cobbs, in the sixty-ninth year of 

his age. To him nature in her providence denied the 

sense of hearing—and of consequence the gift of speech; 

and with them the thousand privileges and blessings 
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that come of unrestrained social converse, and of the 
myriad sounds of created things. Yet thus disabled, 
her compensating gifts, seconded by favorable circum- 
stances, conspired greatly to qualify these disadvan- 
tages, and to render him a very remarkable man. 

“Placed at an early age under the tuition of the 
celebrated Braidwood, of Edinburgh, his naturally fine 
understanding was rapidly developed. He read with 
pleasure, especially such books as treated of life or 
described natural scenery—composed and wrote in a 
peculiar yet clear and graphic style, and achieved in 
attaining an artificial faculty of speech, almost equal to 
the natural (if I may so speak) the most signal triumph 
over constitutional infirmity that probably has ever been 
accomplished by a Mute. 

“Uniting to these achievements, great vivacity of 
disposition, polished and graceful manners, unequaled 
powers of imitation, and an almost intuitive perception 
of the meaning of others, he was the admiration and 
wonder of strangers, and the delight of an extensive 
connection and friends. They will long deplore a loss 
that no time can supply.” , 


After the death of Thomas Bolling (Jr.), a paper was found 
among his effects, written by himself, purporting to be his last 
Will and Testament. This, although not witnessed, was ad- 
mitted to probate upon satisfactory identification of the hand- 
writing. A copy of the will, with attached certificates, is pre- 
served in the Volta Bureau; and by the courtesy of the Hon. 
John Hitz (Supt.) these documents are reproduced here: 


WiLt oF THOMAS BOLLING (JR.), WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


“TI, Thomas Bolling, son of the late Thomas 
Bolling of Cobbs, in Chesterfield Co., do make and pub- 
lish this my last Will and Testament. 

“First: I do hereby annul and cancel as fully and 
entirely as if the same had never been written, all and 
every former will or writing that I may before this have 
signed, and I do hereby particularly cancel a will, or 
deed, which was brought to me many years since by 
Cousin Mr. David Meade Randolph, who prevailed and 
persuaded me to sign it. I have wrote to get this back, 
but cannot get it. This makes me much unhappy. It 
has been long my wish to leave my Legacy to my neph- 
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ew, William Albert Bolling, as it was always the inten- 
tion of my dear sister Polly, to leave her legacy to our 
niece, Mary Bolling. I am now told her wish is dis- 
puted, and a law suit made to take it from her. There- 
fore, I now declare it my will that all the property I may 
die possessed of, be the same in any bank stock, or 
money, in the hands of any of my relations, or other 
persons, and be the amount thereof what it may, shall 
be at my death paid into the hands of and received by 
my brother, Col. William Bolling, of Goochland Co., to 
be held by him as trustee for the benefit of my dear 
nephew, William Albert Bolling, his son, and his heirs 
forever, as my brother William is acquainted with the 
management of business, which my dear nephew, 
William Albert Bolling, his son, is not, from the un- 
fortunate circumstance of his being as well as myself 
and my dear sister Polly, born deaf and dumb. I do 
hereby by this my last Will and Testament, give and 
bequeath the whole and every part of the property 
and estate I may die possessed of, to my nephew, Wil- 
liam Albert Bolling, and his heirs forever. I have about 
eighty-six shares in the banks, bought with the five- 
thousand dollars that was in the hands of Capt. William 
Murray, of Grove Brook, in Amelia County, and four 
thousand dollars that was in Mr. David Meade Ran- 
dolph’s hands, and paid by my dear brother, William 
Bolling. My nephew, Mr. John Robertson, trustee 
for me, receives the interest of my bank shares half 
yearly, and pass it to me. 


“All these, my bank shares, and all other property, 
to be at my death, paid unto and received by my dear 
brother, William Bolling, as above, or his executor, or 
administrators, as trustee for the sole use and benefit of 
my dear nephew, William Albert Bolling, and his heirs 
forever. And I do hereby revoke, annul, and cancel, 
any former will, deed or writing to the contrary, which 
may have been signed by me. And I do appoint my dear 
brother, Col. William Bolling, Executor of this my last 
Will and Testament. The above written in my own 
hand, I do now sign and seal this thirteenth day of 
October, in the year of our Lord, one thousand eight 
hundred and twenty-seven. 

Tu. Boiiine, (SEAL)” 
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ACCOMPANYING CERTIFICATES. 


“At a General Court of Virginia, held at the 
Capitol, in the city of Richmond, on the 28th day of 
June, 1837, this writing, purporting to be the last Will 
and Testament of Thomas Bolling, late of Cobbs, de- 
ceased, was presented to the court by William Bolling, 
the Executor therein named; and there being no sub- 
scribing witnesses thereto, James B. Ferguson, Blair 
Bolling and Charles S. Gay, being sworn, severally 
deposed that they are well acquainted with the hand 
writing of the said Thomas Bolling, deceased, and verily 
believe that the said writing with the signature thereto, 
is wholly written with the decedent’s own hand. And, 
at a General Court, held at the Capitol aforesaid, the 
twenty-sixth day of June, 1838, the said writing was 
ordered to be recorded as the true last Will and Testa- 
ment of the said Thomas Bolling, deceased, and on 
the motion of the said William Bolling, the executor 
named in the said last Will and Testament, who made 
oath thereto, and together with George Woodson 
Payne, and Blair Bolling, his sureties (the first named 
of whom justified on oath as to his sufficiency), entered 
into and acknowledged a bond in the penalty of twenty- 
four thousand dollars, conditioned as the law directs, 
certificate is granted the said William Bolling for ob- 
taining a probat of the said last Will and Testament 
in due form. 

teste 
N. P. Howarp, Clk. 
“A Copy 
Teste 


Eustace Robinson, Clerk of the Circuit 

Court of the City of Richmond, and as such, according 

to law, keeper of the records of the late General Court 

of Virginia.” 

CHARLES GREEN. 

The fourth American pupil received at the Braidwood 
Academy in Edinburgh, Scotland, was Charles Green, son of 
Mr. Francis Green, of Boston, Mass. 

His father, writing of him in 1783, says: 


“Those who know experimentally the tender con- 
cern of an only parent for an only son, even under the 
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happiest circumstances of natural advantage, may 
imagine with what avidity the information of this 
academy was first received: Altho’ the authority was 
unquestionable, I, like many others, (I acknowledge) 
had doubts of the practicability of the business to any 
very great degree: I thought it my duty, however, 
to send my son across the Atlantic, upon Mr. Braid- 
wood’s agreeing to undertake the tuition of him, who 
accordingly received him in February, 1780. He was 
then eight years old: although sprightly, sensible, and 
quick of apprehension, yet, having been either born deaf, 
or having lost his hearing by sickness in earliest in- 
fancy,’ he could not at that time produce or distinguish 
vocal sounds, nor articulate at all, neither had he any 
idea of the meaning of words, either when spoken, in 
writing, or in print; and for want of hearing would 
doubtless have remained as speechless as he was born. 
I soon received the pleasing intelligence that he was 
beginning to articulate, and soon after that he could 
plainly express (upon seeing the form in characters) 
any word in the English Language.” 


In May, 1781, Charles Green received a visit from his 
father at the Braidwood School; and the child, ambitious to 
manifest his new acquisitions, eagerly advanced, and addressed 
him by word of mouth: “How do you do, dear Papa.” 


“It exceeds the power of words,” said Francis 
Green, “to convey any idea of the sensations ex- 
perienced at this interview He could at 
that time repeat the Lord’s Prayer very properly, and 
some other forms, one of which in particular (which I 
had never heard before) I then took down in writing 
from his repetition; a convincing proof of his speaking 
intelligibly.” 


The following is the prayer, as noted by Francis Green at 
the time: 


*His deafness was first (accidentally) discovered at the age of six 
months, when my solicitude commenced; for I was then well apprized that 
the natural consequence must be want of speech, or language, unless a 
remedy for his deafness could be effected. 
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“OQ God! Pardon all my sins, make me good and 
holy;—bless my father and my sister, and all my 
friends:—keep me from all evil, sin, and danger, and 
take my soul to heaven when I die, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake! Amen!” 


CHAPTER II. 
FRANCIS GREEN—1781-1809. 

Letters of 1781—Second Visit to His Son in 1782—He Pleads for a 
Free School for the Deaf in England, 1783—Vox Oculis Subjecta— 
Plan for Perpetuating and Extending the Benefits of the Before 
Mentioned Important Art—A Change of Attitude Towards the 
Braidwoods—He renews his Efforts in England, 1791—His De 
l’Epee Translation of 1801I—His De l’Epee Translations of 1803— 
He Pleads for a Free School for the Deaf in America, 1803—His 
claims to Recognition. 

Francis Green remained in Edinburgh for about six weeks, 
and was every day at the Braidwood Academy. Soon after- 
wards he wrote a letter from London to his friend, Mr. Richard 
Bagley, of New York, describing his visit and the impression 
made upon his mind by what he saw; and also giving some 
account of Braidwood’s method of teaching speech. 

It is probable that Francis Green was not at liberty to 
publish the results of his observations; for we know now that 
the Braidwoods were inclined to make a mystery of their methods 
of teaching, and did not care to take the public into their confi- 
dence. This may perhaps account for the fact that Francis 
Green’s letter of 1781 was not published at the time. Mr. 
Bagley, however, communicated the letter to Dr. Samuel L. 
Mitchell, of New York, a noted physician and philanthropist; 
and through him, twenty-three years after its date, it found its 
way into print in a medical journal. It was published (but 
without the writer’s name) as an article ‘‘On Teaching the Deaf 
to Understand Language and the Dumb to Speak’’ in the Medical 
Repository, New York, 1804, Vol. II, pp. 73-75. 

Dr. Mitchell was afterwards instrumental in establishing 
the New York Institution (organized 1817, opened 1818), and 
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he was for ten years its President (1819-1829). The letter of 
Francis Green exerted an influence upon the founders; and they 
attempted to follow the Braidwood methods in the New York 
Institution. 

The letter does not seem to have been republished since 
it first appeared in 1804, although many references to it may 
be found in American literature concerning the instruction of 
the deaf.1. The original publication is hard to find; and it is 
practically inaccessible to teachers. A copy exists in the Army 
and Navy Medical Library, in Washington, D. C. 


SECOND VISIT TO HIS SON, IN 1782. 


In September, 1782, Francis Green again visited his son at 
the Braidwood School in Edinburgh. His account of this visit, 
published in 1783, is not only interesting in itself as a record 
of progress made by one of the earliest American pupils under 
the oral method of Braidwood, but it is also of historical value, 


from the light it throws upon the methods and aims of the 
Braidwoods in the instruction of the deaf. There can be no 
doubt that the “ Messrs. Braidwood” (Thomas senior, and his 
son John) were among the best teachers of the deaf that the 
world has yet produced. 


Francis Green says: 


“On my next visit, in September 1782, his im- 
provements were very perceptible in speech, the con- 
struction of language, and in writing: He had made 
a good beginning in arithmetic, and surprising progress 
in the arts of drawing and painting. I found him cap- 
able of not only comparing ideas, and drawing infer- 
ences, but expressing his sentiments with judgment. 
On my desiring him to attempt something he thought 
himself unequal to, I set him the example by doing it 
myself : Upon which, he shook his head, and with a 
smile, replied (distinctly, viva voce), ‘You are a man, 
Sir, I am a boy’: Observing that he was inclined in 
company, to converse with one of his school fellows 
by the tacit finger-language, I asked him why he did 
not speak to im with his mouth. To this his answer 


a 


It is republished in this number of the Review.—Ep.] 
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was as pertinent as it was concise, ‘ He is deaf.’ Many 
other instances I could mention of expressions of the 
mind, as proper as could be made by any boy of his age, 
who had not the disadvantage of deafness. 

“Several other letters received from Messrs. Braid- 
wood, serving to inform of his improvements, (as well 
as to show their expectations of him) I found verified; 
of some of which the following are extracts, Viz.: 

“*Edinburgh, 30 March, 1782. I have not the 
smallest doubt, but Mr. Charles will make a considerable 
figure in life notwithstanding his misfortune; He is pos- 
sessed of a strong genius, and gives very great applica- 
tion to every part of his learning. pf 


““Edinburgh, 20 July, 1782. We most heartily 
congratulate you on your son’s improvements in draw- 
ing, and in every other branch of his education; If it 
should please God to continue his health, he will most 
undoubtedly make a considerable figure in life which 
cannot fail to give you and every one concerned in 
him, great satisfaction, to render him an useful member 
of society, happy in himself, and an honour to us. You 
may depend, Sir, on our utmost attention to him in every 
respect. 

“* As to the plan of his education (mentioned by 
you), we are of opinion, that he should be continued in 
the study of the English Language, Geography, 
Geometry, &c., until he is pretty much master of them. 
We think, if Charles is master of the English Language, 
the sciences, the French, and as much Latin as may give 
him a competent knowledge of the derivation of words, 
it would be sufficient; and it would be a pity not to 
keep him employed as much as possible in drawing, that 
appearing to be his forte. As to dancing, we refer 
the time to yourself, &c. T. & J. Braidwood.’ ” 


HE PLEADS FOR A FREE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
IN ENGLAND, 1783. 


The progress made by his son under the instruction of the 
Braidwoods, and the many proofs that had been afforded him 
of similar success with others, led Francis Green to commence 
a public agitation in England, for the establishment of a free 
school for the deaf, upon a permanent basis. The Braidwoods 
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devoted themselves chiefly to the children of people of means; 
Francis Green desired to extend the same benefits to the poor. 


“Tt is much to be regretted,” he says, “that since 
the time Messrs. Braidwood began to practice this 
ingenious method, these gentlemen have been under the 
mortifying and cruel necessity of refusing the charge 
and instruction, as I understand, of upwards of an 
hundred (chiefly deaf persons). Although they have 
with humanity, benevolence and generosity, maintained 
and taught several children of indigent parents gratis, 
vet that violence have they been obliged to do to their 
inclinations, for the following good reasons: 


“First, it would have been eventually deceiving 
themselves, as well as their pupils and their friends; 
laboring without thorough effect, consequently bring- 
ing into contempt and disuse a method, which with no 
small labor and assiduity they have brought to a great 
degree of perfection, were they (themselves) to pretend 
to instruct more than a certain number at a time; their 
joint attention and tuition cannot (I think) be applied 
to many more than twenty at once, with full effect. 


“Secondly, a necessary and laudable regard to their 
own family forbad their undertaking what must be an 
insupportable burthen to any single family; for many 
of the parents of such objects were incapable even 
of reimbursing the necessary expenses of mainte- 
ee” * * F 8 

“From a consideration of the case of the naturally- 
deaf, their capacity of becoming happy in themselves 
and useful in society, in consequence of this admirable 
method of qualification; and, from their numbers, 
(which greatly exceed what ts generally known) of the 
impossibility of these gentlemen, alone, receiving and 
teaching all who have applied, and who stand in need 
of tuition; from these considerations, (I say), many of 
the first and most respectable characters within these 
realms, have manifested an humane and truly benevo- 
lent disposition to establish a public, charitable institution, 
for the certain continuance and extension of the bene- 
fits of this important art, more particularly, as a blessing 
to the children of indigent parents. 


“To promote so worthy a design, and to enforce its 
expediency, must surely need but little argument. 
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“The present professors of this art, like all other 
men, ‘whose breath is in their nostrils’ may be suddenly 
taken away before any successors are duly qualified* * * 

“To render this art universally useful, it is nec- 
essary that some ingenious young men should be in- 
structed and qualified to assist, and succeed the present 
professors, and that a fund should be established under 
the direction of proper managers, to be applied to the 
purpose of educating those whose parents are altogether 
unable to defray such expense, and to assist others who 
can afford a part, but not the whole, by which means, 
all the deaf, however scattered, might be collected, 
and taught, and consequently rescued from certain 
ignorance, from idleness, and from want, as well as 
every defect in speech (however inconvenient and 
violent) rectified. 

“Messrs. Braidwood have repeatedly declared their 
readiness to undertake to qualify a sufficient number 
of young men for the execution of such a plan.” 


Vox Ocuttis SUBJECTA. 


In aid of this movement, Francis Green published (anon- 
ymously) in England, a book’ entitled: 

“Vox Oculis Subjecta: A Dissertation on the 
most curious and important Art of Imparting Speech 
and the Knowledge of Language to the naturally Deaf 
and (consequently) Dumb: With a particular Account 
of the Academy of Messieurs Braidwood of Edinburgh: 
and a Proposal to perpetuate and extend the benefits 
thereof. Written by a parent. London, 1783.’ 

(8 vo., pp. XVI, 224). 


This was the earliest publication on the Education of the 
Deaf written by any American; and a review of it, which appeared 
in the Boston Magazine for December, 1784, and January, 1785, 


*All the preceding quotations concerning Francis Green and his son 
Charles have been taken from this book.—A. G. B. 


*Copies of the work may be found in the Volta Bureau, Washington, 
D. C.; in the Libraries of the Hartford and Washington Schools for the . 
Deaf; in the Boston Public Library; in the Library of the Mass. Histori- 
cal Society, Boston, Mass.; and in the Library of King’s College, Wind- 
sor, Nova Scotia. It was reviewed in the Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept., 
1783. The copy of “Vox Oculis Subjecta” possessed by the Volta Bureau 
originally belonged to Francis Green himself, and contains corrections 
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was the earliest publication on the subject printed in America. 
The object of the work is thus described in the Author’s 
Preface: 


ce 


A great part of this essay, being obviously 
either compilation and quotation or narrative ; it must 
necessarily be apparent that literary fame cannot be 
its object. 

“It is neither an attempt at composition, nor at 
criticism ; but, without ostentation, hath its origin in 
the simple principles of sympathy and philanthropy. 

“The primary motive is an ardent solicitude that 
the benefits of an ingenious method (new in extensive 
practice, if not new in theory) of infinite importance 
to many individuals, may be universally realized: 

“ Having myself collaterally experienced the inef- 
fable satisfaction consequent on its practicability, I am 
urged by an impatience kindled by social affection, to 
communicate the consolation to all others who may 
ever be in the same predicament. 

“ This although a secondary, is not a small induce- 
ment. 


“The Editor is not unapprized, that several treat- 
ises have been published on this art, in the last century 
by men of distinction in the literary world, viz.: Dr. 
Amman, of Amsterdam, Dr. John Wallis, and Dr. Wil- 
liam Holder (by the two former in Latin); and also by 
3ulwer, in English. They are all, now become rare 
books, and hardly to be met with, as he hath experi- 
enced. The subject is also touched upon in a late Essay, 
entitled ‘Elements of Speech’ by J. Herris, A. M., 1773. 
Extracts from, or translations of particular parts of each, 
are inserted in the body of this; but neither of them had 
altogether the same grounds, nor the same points in 
view with this: Nor did they flow from the feelings 
of a parent. 


and marginal notes in his handwriting. The Nova Scotia copy also has 
corrections in his handwriting and is signed by him as the author. 


“Vox Oculis Subjecta” is divided into three parts. Part I, consisting 
of the “Dissertation on the most curious and important Art of Imparting 
Speech and the Knowledge of Language to the naturally Deaf and (con- 
sequently) Dumb,” was re-published in Boston, Mass., 1807, in pamphlet 
orm, by “The Boston Parents’ Education Association for Deaf 
Children,” but with the omission of the quotations from earlier writers 
contained in the original—A. G. B. 
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“That an art tending effectually, to rescue a cer- 
tain proportion of the human species in every age, and 
in every country, from idleness, ignorance and wretched- 
ness, may be perpetuated, and its benefits happily ex- 
tended to every possible subject, is (it is conceived) of 
no trifling consequence to society collectively: To 
those who are, or may be, born deaf especially, and 
their immediate connexions, it must be deemed in- 
“wie” * * + * 9 2 

“To convince the world of the practicability of 
this extraordinary art (czcredible to many) and to en- 
deavor to prevent its being lost, like many other arts, 
after having been brought to perfection; to excite the 
attention of the public to a plan, which, (if the rational 
nature is superior to the animal) hath objects the most 
interesting and affecting, is the ultimate design of this 
publication; should this prove the means of one only of 
the human race, in whom ‘the particle of the divinity’ 
is inhaerent, being raised from an humiliating, most 
melancholy state by nature, and added to the number 
of conversable and happy intellectual beings, not only 
the application it hath cost will be abundantly compen- 
sated for, but the hours expended herein will ever be 
considered amongst the most usefully employed, as well 
as the most important and valuable of those bestowed 
by providence, upon 

March, 1783. THE AUTHOR.” 


Francis Green, having ascertained that His Majesty had 
been graciously pleased conditionally, to give one hundred 
pounds per annum out of his private purse for the purpose, 
offered in “Vox Oculis Subjecta” the following 


‘“PLAN FOR PERPETUATING AND EXTENDING THE 
BENEFITS OF THE BEFORE MENTIONED 
IMPORTANT ART. 

“First: That (in imitation of the gracious ex- 
ample of His Majesty) a subscription be opened, for 
the purpose of providing a fund for a public charitable 
institution. 

“Secondly: That the sum so subscribed be lodged 
in the hands of respectable bankers, or others, in the 
different parts of these kingdoms, until called for by 
order of the Governor and Directors. 
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“Thirdly: That a Governor be nominated by His 
Majesty, and a number of Directors chosen by the sub- 
scribers for the management of this stock. 

“Fourthly: That when a sum sufficient for the ex- 
ecution of this plan shall be raised, the Governor and 
Directors shall immediately take the most effectual 
measures for establishing a public Academy for the pur- 
poses herein specified. 

“Fifthly: That, in order to prevent the interest 
from being mismanaged, or becoming a sinecure, no 
part of the fund to be applied but by written 
special order from the Governor. 

“Sixthly: That no person be admitted to partake . 
of the benefits of this establishment but such objects 
as upon application, shall receive a special certificate 
of admission from the Governor and Directors. 

“Seventhly: That as soon as it shall appear that 
a sufficiency will be provided, such a number of 
ingenious young men as may be deemed necessary shall 
be qualified, and contracted with, without loss of time, 
as assistants and successors—And the benefits of this 
Institution shall be imparted to a certain number of 
young persons as soon as possible.” 


In another part of the work Francis Green says : 


“The satisfaction of all good men must surely be 
in proportion to their opportunities of beneficence. 
The reflexion that not the immediate objects only (of 
this plan), but the respective circles of their connexions, 
must be greatly benefited, and made much happier, can 
not but augment the satisfaction. As the pebble thrown 
into the calm stagnant lake, first forms a small, single 
ring, and thence extending takes in the whole surface, 
within its influence, so will the contributions to this 
scheme, so worthy of humanity, first be felt with peculiar 
force, and in its effects comprehend the felicity of many 
circles. 

“By the accomplishment of some such plan (which 
will be executed if a favorable disposition in the public 
is not wanting) one less evil will henceforth be found in 
society; For, amongst those who are not deficient in 
understanding, there never more need be any dumb 
person.” 


And so, Francis Green, in March, 1783, published his book : 
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He cast his pebble into the lake and waited for the waters to be 
troubled: And a troubling of the waters there undoubtedly was, 
but hardly of the kind that Francis Green in his unselfish philan- 
thropy anticipated. 

CHANGE OF ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE BRAIDWOODS. 

Exactly what happened we do not know; but it is note- 
worthy that after the publication of his book, Francis Green 
never speaks of the Braidwoods in eulogistic terms. 

The charitable institution, on a permanent basis, to per- 
petuate and extend the benefits of the Braidwood method—which 
he had so carefully outlined in “Vox Oculis Subjecta” (1783)— 
failed to materialize: But, in 1784, the Abbe de l’Epee speaks 
of “a project now in agitation of establishing an Institution in 
London, by subscription, similar to that in Paris;” and the 
context shows that “the learned in England,” who were promot- 
ing the movement, proposed to use the de l'Epce methods of in- 
struction in the London School. Indeed, this was the third 
reason assigned by de l’Epee for undertaking a public defense 
of his system, and entering into a controversy with Heinicke. 
(Annals XII, 87.) 

What all this means—and whether Francis Green had any- 
thing to do with the de l’Epee plan—we do not know. 

His son was then in the Braidwood school (he entered Feb., 
1780, and remained “near six years’); and, bound as he was by 
ties of personal gratitude to the Braidwoods, it seems hardly 
likely that Francis Green would have actively promoted the 
establishment of what would be considered a rival institution. 
Indeed, we know that in 1784 he returned to America, and settled 
in Nova Scotia, near Halifax, where he remained for some years. 

It is obvious, however, that his estimate of the Braidwoods 
had undergone a change. For example, writing anonymously 
in 1801, Francis Green says :1 

“The Education of the Deaf and Dumb is termed 
by Dr. Johnson ‘a philosophical curiosity,’ and as such 


may perhaps be taken up by men of science in this 
country. The present publication may possibly excite 


The italics are mine.—A. G. B. 
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their attention towards the subject, as it hath not yet 
obtained the notice that it is in many respects calculated 
to obtain. Zhere ts room to suspect, indeed, that some 
of those who have been engaged in tt so far from imitat- 
ing Bonet, de l’Epee, and the other authors that have 
been mentioned, by allowing the world at large the 
knowledge of their advances or the benefit of their im- 
provements, fave rather, like Perreire and Heinich, 
been desirous of keeping them in obscurity and mystery: 
and (to borrow the comparison of a recent writer upon 
an occasion not very dissimilar) ‘like the Jewish Tal- 
mudists, who dealt in secret writings, of allowing no 
persons to be professed practical conjurers but the San- 
hedrim themselves.’ 

“Even Dr. Johnson’s excursive genius and exten- 
sive researches had very little acquaintance with it. 
‘This instruction,’ says he, ‘was lately professed by 
Baker, who once flattered me with hopes of seeing his 
method published. How far any former teachers have 
succeeded, it is not easy to know.’ 

‘* Mr. Baker's method has never appeared, any more 
than Mr. Braidwood’s whose Academy for the Deaf and 
Dumb at Edinburgh the doctor visited, and from whom 
his perpetual concern for literature would probably extraét 
the same hopes.’—(De VEpee Translation of 1801, 
Translator’s Preface.) 


In his Autobiography,! Francis Green referred to his 
book “Vor Oculis Subjecta”’—(a carefully prepared volume of 
two hundred and forty pages)—as a “hasty pamphlet” published 
in London, in 1783; and, in quoting its title omitted all reference 
to “The Academy of Messieurs Braidwood of Edinburgh.” 


The Autobiography is entited “Genealogical and Biographical An- 
ecdotes of the Green Family Deduced from the First American Generation, 
by Francis Green, for his Children’s Information—1806. F. G. being the 
only surviving male Branch of the Fourth American Generation. Vide 
Genealogical Tree.’ The original manuscript volume, in the handwriting of 
Francis Green, is now in the possession of a grandson, Commander 
Francis M. Green, of the U. S. Navy. A copy of it was made many 
years ago, by the late Dr. Joshua Green, and this copy is now in the 
possession of Dr. Green’s son, Dr. Samuel Green, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston, Mass. Through the courtesy 
of Dr. Samuel Green I have been able to make full extracts from the 
copy in his possession; and through the courtesy of Mr. Francis Green, 
of New York (son of Commander Francis M. Green), I have had the 
opportunity of examining the original document itself—A. G. B. 
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From the jealousy with which the Braidwoods guarded the 
secrets of their methods of instruction, it seems reasonable to 
suppose that they did not look with favor upon Francis Green’s 
well meant plan for the perpetuation and extension of their 
system; and preferred to go about it in their own way. 

They published nothing, and succeeded in establishing— 
in their own hands—a monopoly of the whole art of instructing 
the deaf in Great Britain,’ which lasted at least as long as 1815 
(when the Rev. Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet visited that country.) 

It is therefore safe to assume that “Vor Oculis Subjecta” was 
really “a hasty pamphlet,” published without due consultation 
with the Braidwoods; and that Francis Green returned to 
America in 1784, a disappointed man. 


In 1787, he had the misfortune to lose his deaf son Charles 
to whom he was much attached: 

“He was suddenly taken out of life, being unhappily 
drowned when shooting at Cole-Harbor, near Halifax, 
on 29th August, 1787, aetatis suae 17.”—(Autobiog- 
raphy.) 

HE RENEWS HIS EFFORTS IN ENGLAND, 1791. 

In 1790 and 1791, he was in Paris, France, where he was a 
frequent visitor at the School of the Abbe de l’Epee, which was 
then carried on by the Abbe Sicard, de l’Epee having died in 
1789 (Dec. 23). 

In reference to these visits Francis Green says: 

“When the world was deprived of this great and 
good man” (the Abbe de l’Epee) “the instruction of the 
Deaf and Dumb was continued by the Abbe Sicard, and 
prosecuted likewise, by the language of methodical 
signs. The editor being in Paris in 1790 and 1791, 
frequently visited this school. Several of the scholars 
were proficient in English and Latin, as well as French, 
and wrote down whatever was dictated by those signs 


‘As some of my remarks concerning the Braidwoods (incorrectly 
quoted in the newspapers) have given offense to some of the descendants. 
I think it only right to print, in the Appendix, a letter defending the 
position of Thomas Braidwood (Senior), written by an American 
member of the family, and published in Science, January 6, 1888, Vol. XI, 
page 12. See Appendix A.—A. G. B. 
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with the promptitude and facility represented by the 

Abbe de l’Epee. 

“He found, however, that the Abbe Sicard had 
wholly set aside teaching them Utterance alleging that 

the benefit of it to the Deaf was by no means adequate 

to the trouble of acquiring it; assigning reasons to which 

the editor, who had himself had occasion to observe its 

utility, could not subscribe. 

“Conversing with the scholars by means of writing, 

he (the editor) happened to signify to one of them, of 

conspicuous parts and intelligence, that Deaf persons 

were in England taught to speak. The youth was in- 
stantaneously struck, as if electrified; then, upon re- 
covering himself, ran with eagerness round the school 

to impart the information to his companions, and after- 

wards expressed an anxious wish to be carried to Eng- 

land to learn the art of speaking.”—(De l’Epee Transla- 
tion of 1801, Translator’s Preface.) 

Francis Green seems to have been residing in England at 
this time, merely visiting Paris in 1790 and 1791. “Upon his 
return from France” he renewed his efforts to establish a 
charitable institution in London for the education of the Deaf. 
He was then pleased to find that a movement, remotely in- 
spired by his earlier efforts, had already been started in London 
by others. He immediately abandoned his own plans and aided 
the promoters to carry out theirs; and at last he had “the happi- 
ness,’ he said, of seeing it effected: 


“The project of forming an institution in London 
for the education of them, which the Abbe de |’Epee 
mentions to have been in agitation in 1784, proved 
abortive. The editor, reflecting upon his return from 
France how peculiarly necessary an establishment was 
for the relief of the indigent Deaf and Dumb, and con- 
ceiving that it could not be very difficult of accomplish- 
ment in a country where charity is ready to extend her 
hand to every object of compassion, set about the un- 
dertaking. 

“Having brought it into some degree of forward- 
ness, he was pleased to find that two or three gentlemen 
had begun to take steps on a similar project. Without 
contending for the priority of the design or thinking it 
of any importance to ascertain whether some distant 
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communication of his own ideas on the subject had not 

first operated on their philanthropy, he cheerfully united 

his endeavors to theirs to carry it into execution. He 

has had the happiness of seeing it effected. An Asylum 

for the Support and Education of the Deaf and Dumb 

children of the Poor, was instituted in 1792, in the 

Grange Road, Bermondsey, under the patronage of 

the Marquis of Buckingham.” '-—(De l’Epee Transla- 

tion, 1801, Translator’s Preface). 

This was the first free school for the deaf ever established 
in any English speaking country; and it still exists, as the Old 
Kent Road Institution in London. Francis Green’s name does 
not seem to have been publicly connected with it in any way, but 
his philanthropy was of so broad a kind, that he was satisfied with 
the fact of the existence of the school, without claiming that 
personal recognition which was his due. 

His DE L’ErEE TRANSLATION OF I80I. 

In the hope “that the publication may prove serviceable in 
extending the benefit of that Institution to still greater numbers,” 
and “enable every person, who is disposed, to become an Instruc- 
tor of the Deaf and Dumb,” he published anonymously (1801, 
July 13), an English Translation of a work by de l’Epee, entitled: 


“The method of educating the Deaf and Dumb: 
Confirmed by long experience. By the Abbe de l’Epee, 
translated from the French and Latin. London, 1801.’ 


This was reprinted by the Annals in 1860 (Annals XII, 
1-132), but without the Translator’s Dedication and Preface. It 
was there entitled “The True Method of Educating the Deaf and 
Dumb: Confirmed by long experience.” This, although a 
correct translation of the name given to the work by the Abbe 
de l’Epee, was not quite correct as a transcription of the title- 


*The copy of “Vox Oculis Subjecta” in the library of King’s College, 
Windsor, Nova Scotia, and several (if not all), of the copies known to 
exist in the United States contain a post-script in the handwriting of 
Francis Green, facing the title-page, to the following effect: 

“P. S. Since the publication of the following, a public, charitable 
Institution has been happily effected in England under the Patronage of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and other Benevolent Characters.”—A. G. B, 

*See Appendix B.—A, G. B. 
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page published in England in 1801. Francis Green called it 
“The Method’—not “The Trué Method”—of educating the deaf 
and dumb ; and, in the Translator’s Preface, he says : 


“Without attempting to prescribe the best or read- 
iest method of this tuition, the following treatise, it is 
conceived, will enable every person, who is disposed, to 
become an instructor of the Deaf and Dumb. It shows 
the facility of their tuition to be far beyond what is 
commonly imagined. It furnishes the means. It points 
out diversity of means ; for, although it maintains the 
superiority of methodical signs for that end, it does not 
preclude the use of every other system or method that 
may be more convenient; it mentions the existence of 
other contrivances; and it is minute in the detail of 
instructions for teaching Articulation. Divested of all 
application to the system of signs, it contains accuracy 
of knowledge and information, which, to whatever 
method adapted, or by whatever means conveyed, will 
be highly useful in the education of the Deaf and Dumb; 
which no one will peruse without pleasure, and few 
without improvement.” 


The Translator’s Preface reveals the fact that Francis Green 
was disappointed with the Braidwood family; and appreciated the 
true philanthropy of the good Abbe de l’Epee, who had devoted 
his life to the poor, without emolument. 

De l|’Epee died in 1789, and in 1801 (only twelve years af- 
terwards), was almost forgotten. Francis Green set himself the 
task of rescuing his writings from oblivion, and “preserving to 
the world all the literary labors of such a man.” 


He says: 


“Curiosity, now awakened, will be ready to demand 
some particulars of one whose genius and whose labors 
place him amongst the illustrious benefactors of man- 
kind: But, unless in transitory sheets preserved only 
by accident, in local works not easily consulted, or in 
recent publications which there has been no opportunity 
to obtain, no biography, nor notice, of the Abbe de 
l’Epee is to be found (with a single exception) besides 
what is furnished by his own volume, here translated, 
and the historical drama of which he is the hero, lately 
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produced in France by Mons. de Bouilly. Thus, it is 
possible, that he whom France acknowledges as the 
greatest character she hath yet produced, might have 
sunk in the stream of oblivion, but for the casual glance 
of a poet whom a law record (Causes Celebres) suggested 
the idea of exhibiting him on the stage. * * * * 
It is to be lamented that the Dictionary of Signs under- 
taken by the Abbe de Il’Epee, which he mentions to have 
been considerably advanced, cannot be produced to aid 
the cultivation of his system. As he did not live to 
finish that work, the editor, stimulated by a desire of 
promoting the instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, as 
well as of preserving to the world all the literary labors 
of such a man, made diligent inquiry at Paris concern- 
ing the manuscript; but without success. 


“Former works upon the tuition of the Deaf and 
Dumb are confined chiefly to instructions concerning 
Utterance; containing very little concerning Grammar, 
or the acquisition of knowledge. The Abbe de l’Epee’s 
without slighting the former object, is directed chiefly 
to the latter, as the more important of the two. 


“The publications of Wallis and Holder, will fur- 
nish instructions sufficiently copious and exact for the 
articulation of sounds purely English; to which the 
Abbe de l’Epee’s tract on Utterance, forming the second 
part of his work, is meant as an Appendage, not a sub- 
stitute: As it contains useful observations not in theirs, 
it is translated that every particle of information on the 
subject may be preserved.”—(De |’Epee Translation of 
1801, Translator’s Preface.) 


Francis Green gave copious references to early writers upon 
the subject of the education of the deaf—in Vox Oculis Subjecta, 
1783—in the “Translator’s Preface” of the De l’Epee translation 
of 1801,—and in a letter published in the New England Palladium 
(a Boston newspaper), November 11, 1803—all of which appeared 
anonymously. 


In these writings, for the first time, the literature of the 
world on this subject was brought together, by title and by 
specific reference, so that teachers of the deaf could ascertain what 
others had done before them. 
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In his preface to the De l’Epee Translation of 1801, Francis 
Green says: 

“The productions we have enumerated have at no 
time been generally disseminated; they are at present to 
be found only in some public repository, or private col- 
lection of the curious; and their titles are known but to 
few. Not one of the authors of them knew (if the 
declarations of each are to be credited) that his per- 
formance had been preceded by any other performance 
upon the same subject.” 

His De L’EPeE TRANSLATIONS OF 1803. 

Francis Green seems to have been touched to the heart by 
the pure, unselfish life of the deceased Abbe de l’Epee. Not satis- 
fied with translating into English, in 1801, his latest work, he 
continued his self imposed task in America, and in 1803, trans- 
lated and published in Boston, Mass., quotations from the earlier 
writings of de l‘Epee, under the title of : 

“Extracts from letters of the celebrated Abbe de I’ 
Epee, written in 1776, translated by Francis Green, 
Esq., of Medford.”? (These appeared in the columns of 
the New England Palladium.) 

In the “ Appendix to Letter I,” which does not seem to have 
been republished since it first appeared (1803, July 26), de l’Epee 
expresses his high appreciation of the value of oral instruction. 
For example, de l’Epee says: 

“ The world will never learn to make eyes and fin- 
gers travel post haste in order to have the pleasure of 
conversing with the deaf and dumb. 

“The only way of totally and entirely restoring 
those in this predicament, to society, is to teach them to 
understand what is said, by their sight and to express 
their own ideas and sentiments, with their voices (viva 
voce).” 

The rest of the article occupies about one half of a column 
of the Palladium.? (An independent translation by Dudley 
George, appeared in the Annals, in 1898.)® 


*Reprinted in the Annals, XIII, 8-28, with the exception of the 
“Appendix to Letter I.”—A. G. B. 

*The article is reproduced in full in this number of the REvrew.—Eb.] 

*See “The Abbe de l’Epee and the teaching of speech,” Annals, 1808, 
XLIII, 316-326.—A. G. B. 
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It is possible that other translations from the writings of de 
l’Epee may also have escaped notice, and still lie buried in the 
columns of the long extinct Palladium ; for Francis Green, in his 
Autobiography, refers to publications of his in the Boston news- 
papers (the Palladium especially) not only in 1803, but also in the 
years 1804 and 1805. A file of the Palladium for 1803, preserved 
in the Congressional Library in Washington, D. C., has been 
thoroughly examined, but files for the years 1804 and 1805 have 
not yet been discovered. 


HE PLEADS FOR A FREE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF IN 
AMERICA, 1803. 


In the Palladium for June 14, 1803, Francis Green published 


(anonymously): 
‘© 4 CARD To the Reverend the Clergy (of every persuasion 
and denomination) of the State of Massachusetts. 

“In order to ascertain the number of Deaf and 
Dumb, in this Commonwealth (the state, and practical 
improvement of whose condition, have lately very 
greatly excited the attention of the world), many 
benevolent characters are desirous that authentic return 
of the individuals in that predicament) of every Township, 
Parish, Congregation or community, in Massachusetts 
might be transmitted to the Capital, by the respective 
ministers, specifying the Names, Sex, Age, Residence 
and Circumstances of each Deaf and Dumb person. 

“And as the motive is the probability of eventually 
‘promoting the cause of humanity and alleviating its 
miseries’ it admits not of a doubt that every gentleman 
of the Ministry will readily concur therein: They are 
therefore (with confidence) respectfully solicited to send, 
as soon as convenient opportunities may occur, without 
postage or expense as particular an account as may be of 
all such Deaf and Dumb, within their knowledge en- 
closed under cover to Mr. James White, bookseller, 
Court Street, Boston. 


(signed) PHILOcoPHos.” 
Then followed communications under his own name, 
“Francis Green, Esq., of Medford,” published in the Palladium 


~ 1Complete files for 1804 and 1805 have just been discovered in. ‘the 
Public Library, Boston, Mass, They are now being searched for articles 
by Francis Green,—A, G, B, 
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July 15, July 19, July 26, August 2, and August 30, 1803. (These 
included the de I’Epee translations.) 

He followed this up (October 7, 1803) by another com- 
munication from Philocophos, republishing the “card” of June 14 
(with slight verbal alterations), with a request “that the other 
printers of newspapers in this state would also be pleased to give 
it a place in theirs.” 

The “Card” from Philocophos, was republished a third time 
(Palladium, October 14, 1803),' on the ground that it had been 
inserted in only “a part of our papers of Friday last, but, as it 
was not in many of those sent into the country, its republication 
is considered necessary.” 

In reply to these appeals Francis Green received the names 
of seventy-five deaf-mutes in Massachusetts, “and many of them 
very fit subjects for instruction,” and he calculated, from the 
proportion of population in the different States, that “there 
must be nearly Five Hundred now existing in the U. States of 
America.” —(Autobiography). 

This was the first Census of the Deaf ever taken in America, 
and the object was to show the need for an American School for 
the Deaf. 

The appearance of Francis Green in the Palladium under two 
distinct names (Francis Green and Philocophos) led to a rather 
amusing incident in his campaign. Francis Green was at- 
tacked, and “Philocophos” took up the cudgels in his defense! 

On November 1, 1803, the Palladium stated that: “The 
method of instructing the deaf and dumb ascribed to the Abbe 
de l’Epee, is now said to have been invented by M. Pereire, a 
Spaniard.” 

“Philocophos” replies to this in a rousing letter to the editors 
of the Palladium (published Nov. 11, 1803). He takes excep- 
tion to the statement about Pereire and gives a one column lec- 
ture upon the art of instructing the deaf and dumb, with his- 
torical notes concerning the early writers upon the subject—a 
scholarly communication. 


The Card, as it ‘appeared in this issue of the Palladium, has been re- 
printed by Dr. Samuel A. Green (Annals, XIII, 6.)—A. G. B, 
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In the Autobiography of Francis Green, the object of his 
appeals to the public through the Boston newspapers, is described 
in the following words. After stating that he took up his resi- 
dence in Medford in 1797, and that he had been made a member 
of the “Humane Society” at Boston, in 1798, he says, (speaking 
of himself in the third person): 

“He” (Francis Green) “has since filled up some 

of his vacant and leisure hours, at Medford, with his 

humble Endeavors to disseminate (in this country) 

the knowledge of the practicability of the important 

art of instructing the deaf and dumb to speak, and 

converse intelligibly «wiva voce) as well as of educating 

them in fullest manner (by various publications of his, 

with extracts from the Abbe de |’Epee’s letters, &c., 

in the Boston newspapers (the Palladium especially) in 

1803-4 and 5) in hopes this (his native Land) might 

eventually, if not speedily, experience an alleviation of 

human misery in this instance similar to other nations 

(viz. Europe) where public seminaries, have with suc- 

cess, of late years, been effectually established; but the 

success of his well-meant Efforts will depend on the 
disposition of the public.” 


His communication to the Palladium (July 15, 1803), in- 
troducing the de l’Epee Letters, contains, in the translator’s 
note, this very beautiful and touching appeal: 

“Were the means allotted by Providence adequate 

to the feelings and wishes of the translator of these 

pages, (composed by that learned, pious, benevolent, in- 

genious and excellent Christian, the Abbe de l’Epee) 

America, the translator’s native land, should have the 

honor of immediately being one of the nations that 

should exhibit to the world a new species of charity 

in a Public Institution or Academical Establishment, 

for the purpose of rescuing from ignorance and com- 

parative uselessness, that unfortunate class of our fellow 

creatures the naturally deaf, commonly called the Deaf 
and Dumb. 

“Tf the translation of this work into our own lan- 
guage, or if any preceding’ or subsequent endeavors to 


Vide ‘Vor Oculis ‘Subjecta’ published in London, 1783, by F. Green.” 2 
(This foot-note was in the original publication, and constitutes a public 
acknowledgment of authorship, made by Francis Green himself, in the 
Palladium, in 1803.—a,. G. B 





—_ 
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propagate the knowledge of the practicability of this 
extraordinary art should excite a generous public, or 
an opulent individual, so as to produce that effect in 
this Western Hemisphere, so obviously destined to be 
the theater of many millions of future co-temporary 
actors, (of which a certain proportion will always be of 
that class) the translator’s ardent wishes may thereby 
one day be effected;—and in that case he will not have 
lived altogether in vain. 
Fs. GREEN.” 


For three years, 1803, 1804, and 1805, he continued his public 
efforts for the establishment of an American School for the Deaf; 
and in 1805, he very generously offered to donate for this pur- 
pose the profits of a book he had translated (Tasso’s “Jerusalem 
Delivered.’’)' 


“But,” he says, “The Philanthropy and Charity 
of the present aera seem to be elbowed off from the 
stage, by the predominant speculations of the Banking 
Mania, and the universal lust of Lucre. 

“Neither Compassion, Humanity, nor Taste are likely 
to avail. ‘Crescit amor nummi, quant ipse pecunia 
crescit.. The lust of Lucre keeps pace with the increase 
of Pelf. ‘O Tempora! O Mores! Oh The Times! 
Oh The Manners! ”—(Autobiography, 1806.) 


These seem to have been his last words upon the subject. 
He died in Medford, Mass., on the 21st of April, 1809, without 


having accomplished the object he had so much at heart. 


His CLAtMs TO RECOGNITION.? 


Francis Green was the unknown Translator of De l'Epee; 
and the anonymous author of “Vox Oculis Subjecta: A dis- 
sertation on The most Curious and Important Art of imparting 
Speech and the Knowledge of Language to the naturally Deaf, 
and (consequently) Dumb.” 

He was the first to collate the literature of this art; te 


See Appendix Ch, G. B. 
"This succinct statement of his claims to recognition was prepared 
conjointly by Dr. Joseph C. Gordon and myself.—A. G. B. 
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earliest American writer upon the subject; the first to urge the 
education of the deaf in this country; the pioneer-promoter of 
free schools for the deaf—both in England and America; the 
first parent of a deaf child to plead for the education of all deaf 


children. 
A tablet' has been erected to his memory “By the Parents 


of Deaf Children in his Native City,” in the porch of the Horace- 
Mann School for the Deaf, in Boston, Mass. 
(To be Continued.) 





APPENDIX A. 
Tuomas BRAIDWOOD AND THE DEAF-MUTES. 
[From Science, Jan. 6, 1888, Vol. XI, p. 12.] 


In a foot-note to a page of Sir Walter Scott’s “Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,” I read, “ ‘Dumbiedikes’ is really the name of the 
house bordering on the King’s Park (Edinburgh,) so called be- 
cause the late Mr. Braidwood, an instructor of the Deaf and 
Dumb, resided there with his pupils.” 

Now, I happen to know that Thomas Braidwood sold his 
estate (that goes by the name of our family, and is situated next 
to the Duke of Hamilton’s, some twenty miles beyond Glasgow) 
in order to use the proceeds to start his institution for educating 


*Presented to the Horace-Mann School on the toth of November, 
1897, by “The Boston Parents’ Education Association for Deaf Children.” 
See Annual Report of the Committee of the Horace-Mann School, Doc- 
ument No. 14, 1898. This report contains the “Address of Hon. 
Samuel A. Green, at the Horace-Mann School for the Deaf Nov. 10, 
1897,” upon his kinsman Francis Green. The proceedings attending the 
ceremony of presentation were reported in the Boston newspapers, Nov. 
II, 1897. 

A brief outline of Francis Green’s life was published by Dr. Samuel 
A. Green in a communication to the Gallaudet Guide in 1860; and another 
account by the same author appeared in the Annals in 1861, under the 
title “The Farliest Advocate of the Education of Deaf-Mutes in America” 
(Annals XIII, 1-7). 

For other references to Francis Green see ‘Biographical Sketches 
of Loyalists of the American Revolution” by Lorenzo Sabine, Boston 
1864, Vol. 1, pp. 492-496: Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American Bio- 
graphies; Twenty-fifth and Twenty-eighth Reports of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb: History of the New York Institution 
published by the Volta Bureau; Historical Notes by Dr. E. A. Fay, in 
the introduction to “Histories of American Schools for the Deaf,” 
published by the Volta Bureau; American Annals of the Deaf, I, 188; 
XII, 258; XIII, 8; XIV, 67.—A. G. B. 
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the deaf and dumb; and if Professor Bell, in his address at the 
Gallaudet anniversary, a notice of which is published in Science, 
of December 23, meant it as a reproach to the memory of Mr. 
Braidwood, when he says the school “was a money making in- 
stitution,” and that its principal “had bound all his teachers un- 
der a heavy fine not to reveal his methods to any one,” it may 
be pertinent to ask if, under the circumstances, it was not only 
prudent, but a duty of Mr. Braidwood, to make his institution 
pay its own way. His all was involved in it; and, had he not 
used what some people would call a necessary precaution, his 
school might have perished for want of funds, and himself been 
impoverished. At all events, that is the view his relations take 
of the matter. 

And when one reviews the dreary centuries preceding, when 
every now and again some gentle soul proposed to educate the 
deaf and dumb only for it to drop out of thought again, perhaps 
it would be best to guard with caution the acts of him who 
staked his entire wealth in the venture, and spent forty-six 
years of life in establishing as a living fact what was but as a 
grand dream for centuries. 

(Signed) Tuomas W. Brarpwoop. 

Vineland, N. J., December 29, 1887. 


APPENDIX B. 


‘‘THE METHOD OF EDUCATING THE DEAF AND Dumps: 
CONFIRMED BY LONG EXPERIENCE. By THE ABBE 
DE L’EPEE, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH AND 
LATIN. LONDON, 18o1.”’ 

The French original appeared in Paris in 1784. Copies of 
the English Translation of 1801 may be found in the Hartford, 
Washington, and Mt. Airy Schools for the Deaf. 

In 1860 the Editor of the Annals (then Prof. Porter) rightly 
credited the translation to Francis Green, but denied it in 1861. 
(Annals, XII, 258; XIII, 7.) 

A few years ago Dr. Joseph C. Gordon discovered that the 
Translator’s Preface contained internal evidence that it was writ- 
ten by Francis Green. | 

This led me to examine the original Autobiography of 
Francis Green with care for some acknowledgment of the 
authorship. 
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The acknowledgment was found in the following words: 


“TF. G. also translated the whole of the Abbe de 
l’Epee’s book on the manner of his instructing the deaf 
and Dumb, entitled Jnstitution des Sourds ct Muets.” 


This passage has already been made public by Dr. Samuel 
A. Green (Annals, 1861, XIII, 7,); but it has usually been con- 
sidered to refer to the extracts from the letters of de l’Epee 
translated by Francis Green, and published in the New England 
Palladium in 1803, (See Annals, XIII, 7,) although these were, 
confessedly, only “Extracts,” and not a whole book. 

I discovered the fact, however, that the paragraph quoted 
above appears, in the original Autobiography, as a postscript, 
or supplementary note, written upon the margin of a page in 
the handwriting of Francis Green, showing that reference to the 
matter had been omitted from the Biography, as first prepared. 
The passage does not, therefore, refer to 

—‘extracts from the Abbe de l’Epee’s Letters &c. in the 

Boston newspapers (the Palladium especially), in 

1803-4 and 5,°— 
which were already mentioned (as above quoted) in the body of 
the Biography. 

He—“‘also”—he says, translated “the whole’ of the Abbe de 
I’Epee’s book on the manner of his instructing the deaf and dumb, 
entitled, /nstitution des Sourds et Muets. 

In the English translation of 1801, the Author’s Preface be- 
gins as follows: ‘The work which I now present to the public, is, 
properly speaking, a second edition of that which appeared in 
1776, under the title of ‘Institution of the Deaf and Dumb, by the 
way of methodical signs,’ which is entirely sold off.” In the 
original French edition this reads: “Jnstitution des Sourds et 
Mucets,” ete. 

I mention these facts here, because I do not think it is 
generally known, or has previously been stated in print, that the 
unknown translator of de l’Epee has at last been fully identified. 

The English Translation of 1801 had entirely disappeared 
hy 1819, according to Arrowsmith, who was inclined to think 
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that the edition had been suppressed. He produced it again, 
in the second part of his work, with notes; “though, whether the 
same translation, or a new one of his own, we are not in- 
formed,” (Annals, 1849, II, 50).”"—A. G. B. 


APPENDIX C.? 
‘* FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE DEAF AND DuMB. 
Boston, AUGUST, 1805. 

PROPOSALS, FoR PUBLISHING BY SUBSCRIPTION, 

AN ELEGANT AMERICAN EDITION oF TASSO’S 
JERUSALEM DELIVERED, BEING A 
PROSE TRANSLATION, (AFTER THE 
MANNER OF FENELON’S 
TELEMACHUS). 

By FRANCIS GREEN, oF MrEprForp, A. M. H.S. S. 
CONDITIONS. 

Ist. The profits arising from the sale (if any) to be applied 
as a subscription sum towards creating a Fund for establishins 
a School or Charitable institution for the instruction of the Dea 
and Dumb, and others having Impediments in Speech, when- 
ever that desirable purpose can be effected. 

2nd. The whole work to be comprised in two neat octavos 
printed on good paper, with a large and distinct type, containing 
from 300 to 400 pages in each volume. 

3rd. The price for each volume (in boards) to subscribers 
for a set or sets (under 12) to be 1 dol. 25 cts. Those who 
subscribe for 12 to have one more gratis. 

4th. As soon as a subscription is effected, sufficient to 
defray the charges of publishing, the work will be put into the 
press and completed for delivery without delay, at the Bookstore 
of Messrs. White, Burditt & Co., Court Street. 

This beautiful, and highly celebrated Epic Poem, of 20 
cantos, an elaborate compound of historical facts and interesting 
poetical fiction, abounding in all the machinery of Poetry, and 
inferior to none, perhaps, (the prior poems of the //iad and AEnid 
excepted) has no translation of this kind in the English lang- 
uage; and on examination with Hoole’s elegant versified edition, 
this is thought, by competent judges, not to suffer by the com- 
parison; nor to do injustice to Tasso. Subscribers it is presumed 
will therefore experience a double gratification on this occasion.” 


1 From the COLUMBIAN (Massachusetts Federalist) CENTINEL, 
Boston, (Mass.,) Saturday, September 21. 1895. First column, first page 
of the paper, under department heading, ‘‘New Advertisements.”’—A. G. B, 


{ 
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ON TEACHING THE DEAF TO UNDERSTAND 
LANGUAGE AND THE DUMB TO SPEAK.! 
[From the Medical Repository’, New York, 1804.] 


The following account of the celebrated institution of Mr. 
Braidwood, in Scotland, was communicated to Dr. Mitchell, some 
vears ago, by Mr. Richard Bagley, Esq., the late highly respected 
Health Officer, of the Port of New York, to whom it had been 
addressed by one of his friends, an anxious father who had placed 
an unfortunate, deaf child under the tuition of that successful 
instructor, of those who possessed not the same sense of hearing. 

It was written at London, in 1781, and is now published with 
the desire, that it may excite some attention to that class of 
persons, in our country, who are considerably numerous: 

“The extraordinary and curious nature, of a discovery, very 
important to the human race, induces me to be particular in 
eiving you an account of the observations I had the satisfaction 
to make lately, on my visit to Mr. Braidwood’s academy in Edin- 
burgh for teaching the deaf and dumb, as well as for removing im- 
pediments in the speech of those who hear, especially as I con- 
ceive, setting aside my own particular interest therein, that is an 
object well worthy the consideration of the benevolent part, of the 
literati in every quarter of the world. 

“Upon my first interview with my son, who was impatiently 
waiting to receive me, he distinctly addressed me, viva voce, with 
‘How do you do, dear Papa,’ and several other questions and 
answers. 

“T then delivered him a letter from his sister, which he read 
without hesitation, not only in an audible manner, but with 
significant gestures, accompanying his pronunciation of many 
words such as write, letter, Papa, &c., which plainly proved that 
his ideas of their meaning were as clear, and just, as his articula- 
tion was proper and intelligible. 

“T remained at Edinburgh near six weeks, and was every day 
at the academy. During this time I had the ineffable pleasure of 
marking the daily progress of improvement in my boy, and in the 
other pupils, as respected the knowledge of language and the 


‘A reproduction of the article referred to in “Historical Notes,” pages 
42 and 43, in this issue of the REviIEw.—Eb.] 


°"The Medical Repository, and Review of American publications on 
Medicine, Surgery, and the Auxiliary branches of Science, 1804, Vol. II 
(for May, June, and July), pp. 73-75. 

The “anxious father’ referred to in the article, was Francis Green 
of Boston; and it is his letter of 1781 that is republished here.—Eb.] 
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actual acquisition of rational beings, SPEECH, from which by 
some unaccountable defect, in the obstruse organ of hearing, they 
had seemed to have been irremediably precluded. 

“By the means of this interesting art (from the creation un- 
known until this last century) a certain portion of the human spe- 
cies is rescued from uselessness, ignorance and lamentable infer- 
iority and rendered capable of every useful accomplishment, every 
degree of erudition, and pleasure of social conversation and enjoy- 
ment. 

“T have seen many in this predicament, one of whom is prin- 
cipal officer in the Custom-House at Leith, a very gentleman-like, 
agreeable companion. 

“There is at present, one of these pupils at one of the 
universities, and I have not a doubt that Charles, if he live to 
a state of manhood, will be as thorough a master of languages, 
as any in this kingdom. 

“As a specimen of the degree of proficiency to which such 
persons are capable of arriving, I enclose’ one composition, 
among many that I have, consisting of twelve lines, in poetry, 
written by one of them, on seeing Garrick act a few years ago. 
You may depend upon its being absolutely the unassisted per- 
formance of one whom I know personally. 

“Many authors have lately mentioned this institution, as 
one of the most remarkable, of the present, or indeed, of any 
other time: Pennant, Johnson, Arnot, Lord Monboddo, and 
others, notwithstanding which, such is the astonishing nature 
of it that it seems generally incredible. 

“The powers and faculties, of naturally deaf people vary, and 
one graduated as far as among others who have the sense of 
hearing. But, there appears in the former an universal appetite 
for knowledge, and of course, what to young persons commonly 
seems a tax, upon their time, and pleasures, and is really a task, 
is undertaken with avidity by those, as the highest gratification, 
so fond are they of all sorts of learning. 

“From this it is not improbable, I think, that among this 
class of men, some uncommon genitts may arise, whose turn for 
study (and attention to pursuits, to which want of hearing may be 
rather favorable than otherwise), may be so great and successful 
in the arts and sciences, as that he may arrive at new excellencies, 
and not only eclipse the lustre of all others in some particular 
arts, but what seems paradoxical, throw new light and perspicuity, 
upon metaphysical researches, which persons with all their senses, 
have never attained to, this perhaps you will think enthusiasm. 


*This is unluckily wanting. 
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“Tt would be impossible to recite the various instances, of 
mental anl literary qualification, I have had conviction of. 
Suffice it to say, that Mr. Braidwood, by his ingenuity, and 
talent, doth teach them in effect to hear, and in reality to speak. 

“Tlis method in general, is this, he first instructs them to 
sound the vowels, next to place the tongue and lips in such 
position as to form with the consonants monosyllables. Thus, 
by perseverance and close application he brings them gradually 


to know how to articulate any word, that is expressed by char- 
acters, either in print or manuscript. And in this manner, by 
experience and great attention, to his mouth, his pupils learn, to 
understand, without hearing what is pronounced or said. Con- 


sonant to this, is the motto he hath adopted, ‘Vox Oculis 
Subjecta.’ His crest is a bird charmed by a serpent. 

“My son hath made uncommon proficiency for the time, 
not only in speaking, but in reading, writing, and drawing, and 
bids fair to make a respectable figure in life, notwithstanding his 
misfortune of deafness. 

“Taving referred several of my friends at New York to you 
for these particulars, I will be obliged to you to communicate 
them to all such, and should wish, for the sake of humanity, that 


L¢ 


the knowledge of them might be universal.” 





THE ONLY METHOD OF COMPLETELY RESTORING 
THE DEAF AND DUMB TO SOCIETY. 
By THE ABBE DE L’EPEE.’ 

The world will never learn to make eyes and fingers travel 
post-haste, in order to have the pleasure of conversing with the 
Deaf and Dumb. 

The only way of totally and entirely restoring those in this 
predicament to society, is to teach them to understand what is 
said by their sight, and to express their own ideas and sentiments, 
with their voice S, (viva voce.) 

We have succeeded therein, in a great degree, with ours, 
altho’ we did not live in the same house with them, and they 

came to our sessions only twice a week. 

It is really nothing to say, they are capable of writing by the 


"A reproduction of the article referred to in “Historical Notes,” 
page 57, of this issue of the REvirew.—Ep.] 

*“Extracts from letters of the celebrated Abbe de l’Epee, written 
in 1776. Translated from the French by Francis Green, Esq., of Med- 
ford. Appendix to Letter I,” published in the New England Palladium, 
Tuesday, July 26, 1803, Vol. 22, No. 7, first page, third column. 
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dictation of viva voce, and understand as if they heard it, I say: 
In other words, they virtually hear. 

One of our Deaf and Dumb girls recites her part of the 
Breviary, or divine service, viva voce, with her landlady. She 
has also repeated, viva voce, twenty-eight chapters of the Evan- 
gelist, according to St. MATHEW. All the elder scholars make 
answers viva voce, to questions that require only a reply in the 
affirmative, or negative with the term of politeness, usual in such 
instances. They add short phrases, occasionally, such as “J do 
ot know,” “I could not,” “ I did not see it.” 

A deaf and dumb lad replies to me, of himself, publicly, ai 
mass, every day that a holyday ard our day lessons happen to be 
the same. He maintained, in 1773, a Latin dispute, viva voce, 
according to every rule, and with the utmost propriety, upon the 
definition of philosophy; offered his arguments and proofs, and 
replied to every objection. (The themes were communicated.) 
In 1774 more than cight hundred persons heard him pronounce a 
Latin Discourse of four pages. 

That is the point of bringing it to perfection and that would 
be the case infallibly, if there were academies devoted to this work. 

At present it seems probable the first will be set up in Ger- 
many, by order of the Duke of Sar Weymar. This young Prince 
having been present at one of our lessons, immediately formed 
the design of making an establishment of this kind, and then 
turning himself round towards those of his suite, on the spot en- 
quired of them, who there was among his subjects that would be 
a fit person for him tg send into France to be qualified for this 
sort of education. 

The order is given out for the month of October next. 

Every other government might very well do the same, with- 
out any cost to the state, only by settling upon the institution 
onc moderate benefice, or several smaller church-livings. This 
most certainly would not be acting contrary to the purpose and 
intention of the Church of Christ. For my part, I would train 
up, qualify and provide competent masters and mistresses, who 
might afterwards conduct and direct their houses of education 
as they should think proper. This is all I could do, it being my 
fixed resolution never to place myself at the head of any such 
house or establishment whatever. I would not refuse, however, 
to visit them, now and then, if it should be desired. 











REVIEWS. 


MR. HAVSTAD’S REPORT. 


The visit during the past summer of Mr. Lars A. Havstad, 
as a representative of the Norwegian government, with the mis- 
sion to inspect the schools for the deaf in this country and Great 
Britain, is followed by his formal report to his government. 
This report covers observations, and gives conclusions formed 
from them, with recommendations which Mr. Havstad offers 
looking to the securing of certain additions to the curriculum of 
the schools for the deaf in his country. 

The first part of the report is devoted by Mr. Havstad to an 
account of his journeyings from the day he left Christiania to 
the day of his arrival home. 

It will be sufficient here to note the schools and societies 
for the deaf visited by Mr. Havstad in this country, in their 
order. Starting in New York City, he inspected the work in 
the Wright-Humason school, the Washington Heights school, 
and the Lexington Avenue school; he also attended service at 
St. Ann’s Church. He next visited the American School at 
Hartford, the Clarke School at Northampton, and the Western 
New York Institution at Rochester. He then proceeded to 
Chicago where he inspected several of the day schools for the 
deaf and the McCowen school; he also attended a meeting of 
the deaf at the First Methodist Episcopal Church. Returning 
eastward he visited the Ohio school at Columbus, and the Mt. 
Airy and the Bala schools at Philadelphia; at Philadelphia he 
attended a meeting for the deaf at All Souls’ Church. He then 
proceeded to Washington and was present at the commence- 
ment exercises at Gallaudet College. He inspected the work of 
the Columbia Institution for the Deaf; also the collection at the 
Volta Bureau. In Boston he visited the Horace Mann School, 
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and had an interview with Miss Helen Keller and her teacher 
Miss Sullivan. 

Mr. Havstad pleads the vast distances in this country,— 
even in its cities, 





and the time consumed in traversing them, 
as his excuse for not visiting the Wisconsin schools, for declining 
invitations to visit Michigan, Minneapolis and Fairbault in Min- 
nesota, Santa Fe, N. M., and Pittsburg, Pa., and for giving up 


a proposed visit to the Jacksonville, Ill., school. 
The report is, of course, printed in the Norwegian language. 
The following is a translation of that part giving Mr. Havstad’s 


impressions of what he observed and his conclusions: 


THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF. 


After having given the above outline of my trip, I shall first 
endeavor to describe that part of the American instruction of the deaf, 
as observed by me, which—in my opinion—is of special interest to us 
in Norway. 

The whole subject presents in America so many different phases, 
that I must limit my observations to some of the principal points. 

In America we find, as in other countries, an opposition between the 
articulating method [first introduced to any extent in 1867] and what I 
by common name would call the manual method, embracing both the 
old sign method and the more modern “written” method. 

There are, however, within these two main groups several tendencies 
differing more or less from each other; and there are likewise transition 
stages which it would be difficult, from all points of view, to class under 
either of the two main groups. 

As regards the manual method, there has been a tendency for many 
years to abandon the sign language in instruction, and to use exclusively 
the hand alphabet and writing. But there is an influential party which 
would not only permit the deaf to use the sign language outside the class 
room, but which desires likewise that the pupils shall be instructed in it 
and practice it. The American sign language is the most complete which 
exists, and consequently rather difficult to acquire; so that it would take 
a deaf person a considerable time to thoroughly master it, if left to himself. 
The party referred to considers this language, which is exceedingly 
expressive and picturesque, as indispensable for the deaf, especially for 
the less talented among them; and regards instruction in that language 
absolutely necessary, although at the same time it is willing to have it 
as a general rule, excluded from the course of instruction followed in 
the class room. It is necessary for the deaf, at the present time, to acquire 
this language to enable them to converse with their fellow sufferers with 
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any degree of ease; since wherever there is a larger number of them to- 
gether, they will, from time immemorial, use it exclusively for commu- 
nicating with each other. 

On the other hand, the advocates of the purely written method 
maintain that their opponents overestimate the usefulness of the sign 
language and underrate its tendency to interfere with the quick and 
thorough acquiring of the general language. They endeavor to prevent 
the pupils from using the sign language outside of class hours and desire 
that they should at all times express themselves by means of the hand- 
habet or by W riting. 

Between these two extremes we meet with several more moderate 
views, most of which are that, as long as the sign language has in actual 
life become the usual method of communication among deaf persons, it 
should be tolerated, but kept out of the course of instruction in the 
ciass room. 

Most persons who have given attention to the subject—and this 
applies likewise to the advocates of the articulating method—are of opinon 
that “expressive movements of the hands” and mimics of the face should 
be allowed. But there certainly is some difference of opinion as to 
where the line should be drawn between such mimics and the signs, and 
some will not allow much more than what normal human beings use in 
spoken conversation. 

In order to fully understand what part the sign language, in the 
proper sense of the term, plays in America, it should be remembered 
that it is possible to express in this language, without the aid of the 
hand alphabet and of writing, nearly everything that a human being 
would want to communicate to others, with the exception of names, rare 
words or philosophical or abstract terms. In Europe we have nothing 
answering to this fully developed sign language, not even in France 
where that language originated, and where the signs have been con- 
siderably simplified since the days of Abbe Sicard. When an American 
preacher or missionary for the deaf speaks to his congregation, his 
speech consists almost exclusively of signs, with a very small sprinkling 
of words expressed by “manual spelling,” i. e, by the hand alphabet. 
‘The very opposite is the rule in England. There, the signs—in a much 
less developed form than in America and even in France—are the most 
common means of communication between less educated deaf persons; 
but the hand alphabet plays a much more important part, when a preacher 
addresses his audience. As far as I have been able to judge, signs form, 
in England, only one-third or one-fourth part of the sermon, the rest is 
“spelling,” or mimic expressions. It is said, however, that whenever the 
words of a speaker are translated for the deaf by a person standing by 
his side, the translation becomes in England somewhat free, while in 
America the translator for the deaf is better able, through the sign lan- 
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guage, to reproduce for the benefit of the deaf audience, all that the 
speaker says. 

It is my decided impression that in America, where the deaf are 
quite numerous in the large cities, the sign language is a fact which 
cannot well be passed by, and which the schools must sooner or later 
teach. It will be understood what power this language must possess in a 
country where there are about 50,coo deaf mutes and where in the city 
of New York there are more than 2000, forming a community within the 
community. 


In America the sign language of the deaf does not differ much in 
the different places ; although there are “dialects” as in the spoken 
language. In Great Britain and Ireland there are considerable differences 
in the language used in the different parts of the country; so that it may 
happen that a deaf person from one part finds considerable difficulty in 
understanding a deaf person coming from another part. In Ireland. 
moreover, the one hand alphabet is used almost exclusively, whilst in 
England and Scotland the two hand alphabet is used. 


Some of the foremost advocates of the articulation method, especially 
in England, think that it is their duty to combat the tendency of the 
deaf to keep each other company, by endeavoring to prevent them from 
forming societies for the deaf, or from joining such societies. In my 
opinion, this means to begin the work at the wrong end. There is no 
use to fight the effects without fighting the causes. Dr. Bell takes a 
more correct view of the matter. He has come to the conviction that 
the tendency to flock together is mainly a consequence of the common 
education in the large institutions, and he, therefore, directs his attacks 
against these. For my own part, I consider the tendency of the deaf to 
seek each other’s society both natural and justified. But it should not, 
as is the case now, be a matter of necessity but one of sympathy, just 
as it is with all people who have common interests. 


As regards the articulation method, different views are also held by 
different people. As in Europe there are more or less vigorous efforts 
made to exclude the sign language as a means of communication among 
the students. The greatest interest, however, to us, is presented by the 
two kinds of teaching by articulation. The one, whose principal rep- 
resentative is Miss Caroline A. Yale of Northampton, follows in all 
essential points the method which is in general use in Europe, i. e., the 
scholars first learn the different sounds, and later words and sentences. 
The other method advocated by Dr. Bell, commences with words and 
sentences [or more correctly stated, with sentences and words] which 
the children learn to know by writing and lip-reading (or vice-versa), 
before they are made acquainted with the proper pronunciation of the 
different sounds. The first method is called the “element” method, the 
second the “word and sentence method.” 
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Whilst many professional men in America consider the hand alphabet, 
as well as the signs, as being hurtful to the articulation method, there 
are others, amongst the rest Dr. Bell, who think that the hand alphabet 
resembles writing in the air; and that there is no objection to have the 
deaf who are instructed by articulation, made acquainted with the hand- 
alphabet, but that they should not be allowed to use it as a substitute for 
articulation. But opinions differ as to the extent to which this should 
be allowed. I shall return to this subject when I speak of the Rochester 
school. 

As I have mentioned, Dr. Bell vigorously attacks the sign language. 
As this language prevails among the deaf, he is fully aware of the fact 
that if it is to be attacked effectually, the deaf must be brought into 
surroundings which no longer render it necessary to use the sign language 
as their natural mode of expression. i. e., they must be kept out of the 
large institutions where the sign language has been handed down from 
generation to generation, and they must. not, when entering upon real 
life, become members of one of the large ‘“‘deaf-mute communities.” 

Dr. Bell, therefore, aims at a radical decentralization. He wants the 
deaf children instructed, as far as possible, in the home or near the 
home, according to a method which gives them the greatest possible 
command of the common language of the country. He has opened a 
compaign for the establishment of small day schools in towns and villages; 
and has succeeded so far that the States of Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio 
have adopted laws which guarantee the establishment of this system. 
The general principle is this, that wherever five deaf children can be 
gathered together a request can be made for a teacher to instruct them. 
[After this had been written, Dr. Bell kindly advised me that the State 
of Michigan had in the summer of 1899 adopted a similar law. In 
Michigan the minimum number of pupils is fixed at three.] 


Dr. Bell’s observations made to me, embraced two points: the best 
method of teaching the deaf to speak, and the best system of schools 
for the deaf. As regards the first point, he was decidedly in favor of 
beginning with words and sentences, a method which he himself had 
followed. 

He said, amongst the rest, that if we were to teach those children 
who are in full possession of the sense of hearing according to the same 
method which we follow as regards deaf children when we use the 
element method, they would never learn to speak. We cannot teach 
them to say p, p,—s, s,—v, v, etc. We speak to the hearing child by 
using complete sentences, not slowly and distinctly, but quick and in 
the manner of an every day conversation. Thereby they quickly learn 
to speak. The whole is more important than the parts. 

As regards the day schools, he observed, that the laws in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, and Ohio provide that whenever as many as five deaf children 
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can be gathered in one place, a day school may be opened. When a 
teacher has only a few scholars, he can impart thorough instruction to 
each one individually; he becomes intimately acquainted with the chil- 
dren’s parents or those who take the place of the parents, and he can 
cause them to supplement his instruction at home, so that the child 
properly speaking has several teachers [therefore something correspond- 
ing to the advantages which normally endowed children enjoy.] He 
added that the importance of bringing the teachers and the parents in 
close relation could hardly be overestimated. 

In connection with the dav schools, Associations of Parents of deaf 
children have been started, of which there are at the present time 15 or 
16. These associations likewise exercise an influence on the spread of 
the day school system to other states. 

In reply to my inqury: How can the scholars learn the many dif- 
ferent subjects which constitute the course followed in a complete school, 
when there is only one teacher [in most cases a lady,] Dr. Bell stated 
that deaf children must necessarily have special instruction in special 
subjects, but that it did not follow that this instruction must be imparted 
in a school for the deaf. They could very well be instructed in gymnastics 
and various trades together with hearing children. One class-room in 
a public school would afford sufficient accommodation for a day school 
for deaf children, and these children would thus have an opportunity to 
share the instruction in the above mentioned special branches with the 
other children. 

I raised the objection that a single teacher, either male or female, 
would hardly be able to impart a knowledge of all the branches to all 
the children from the smallest to the largest. Dr. Bell replied that what 
should occupy the foremost place, and embrace everything else, is 
language, the power to understand and speak the language. As soon as 
they have mastered the language, the rest comes of itself. Language 
is best and in the surest manner acquired during the years of early 
childhood; but then how could a little child be sent away from home? 
No, the teacher should be sent to the child, not the child to the teacher. 


Dr. Bell promised to treat the various questions propounded by 
me in an article which, he said, would appear in a journal for the deaf 
towards the end of the year. As soon as I receive this article, I shall 
forward it to the Department. i 


As I have stated above, the first American speech-school was estab- 
lished in Massachusetts in 1867. This was done at the instance of Mr. 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, whose deaf daughter [now Mrs. A. G. Bell] is 
probably the first person—excepting a few scattered cases without any 
lasting result—who received speech instruction in the United States. But 
Dr. Edward M. Gallaudet, President of Gallaudet College, whose principal 
claim to distinction rests on the fact that he has inaugurated a system 
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of academic education for the deaf, must likewise be mentioned among 
the pioneers of speech teaching in America. After a trip to Europe in 
1867, he submitted the following proposition to the Directors of the 
School for the Deaf in the District of Columbia: 

“Instruction in set speech and lip-reading should be commenced as 
“early as possible; all pupils in our small schools should receive this 
“instruction, until it is proved beyond a doubt that this instruction re- 
“mains without result; those pupils who show talent for speaking, should 
“receive this instruction during their entire stay at the school.” 

It may well be said that thereby the foundation was laid for the so 
called “combined” method, also called the eclectic method, i. e., a 
method embracing all other methods. In its original form the combined 
method aims at instructing all the pupils in the signs, the hand alphabet, 
and writing, and offering a chance to specially talented pupils to receive 
instruction in speaking. Subsequently, different kinds of combined 
methods have developed. It may be said that the kind which approaches 
most closely to the speech schools proper is the one where a certain 
number of the scholars are instructed separately according to the written 
method pure and simple, and the remainder are instructed, also separately, 
according to the speech method pure and simple. It is difficult to classify 
the method by which all scholars learn to speak, whilst all are also in- 
structed in the use of the hand alphabet. 

Till the year 1884 there were no statistics showing the number of 
deaf in America instructed according to the different methods. It appears 
from the statistics taken, though somewhat irregularly, since 1&84, that 
there is a steadily growing increase in the number of pupils instructed 
by the speech method and a decrease of those instructed by the manual 
method. Till the year 1891, the increase was towards the combined 
method, whilst from that time to the present there was a decided increase 
of pupils instructed by the speech method. 

It will also be seen from the statistics that the progressive move- 
ment in American instruction for the deaf is of comparatively recent date. 
But preceding this there was a long period of wearisome and arduous 
labor, rich in trials and disappointments, but also in victories; and it 
must be said that during this period the advocates of the manual method, 
no less than those of the speech method, have contributed their share 
towards reaching the present happy results. 

There is no doubt that in America, as in other countries, the success 
of the speech method is hindered or retarded by the lack of discerning 
power and by the exaggerations of its advocates. There are men who 
try to convince themselves and the public that this method almost oblit- 
erates all difference between deaf and hearing persons; whilst it is a 
fact that only a minority of the deaf, even of those who have received 
the very best instruction, can easily understand others or make themselves 
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understood orally, outside of the circle of their every day companions. 
If we judge matters by the standard of extremely sanguine persons, we 
will often feel tempted to condemn the speech method. But to obtain 
the proper point of view, we should judge matters by the proper stand- 
ard, by what has been accomplished and what can be accomplished: and 
the general public should be enlightened as to the real advantages of 
the speech method. It will then be understood much easier why this 
method, in spite of serious anu unavoidable disappointments for those 
who have raised exaggerated hopes concerning its results, everywhere 
advances slowly but surely; and in the end we may also have reason to 
thank those who by their opposition and criticism have brought about 
a calmer and more patient way of carrying on this important work. 

The work done in most of the American schools, not the least in 
those where the manual method in its old form is still employed, is truly 
excellent in its kind. The visitor is strongly impressed with the fact 
that the deaf when the instruction is good and the teachers are efficient, 
can reach a very high degree of education, regardless of the method 
employed. It cannot be denied that the sign language has a tendency 
to limit the power of the deaf to master the common human speech, to a 
very serious extent: but this does not prevent a bright scholar from 
acquiring a considerable amount of knowledge. 

Before giving a brief description of the schools which I visited, I 
must call attention to the circumstance that compulsory attendance at 
school of deaf children only exists to a limited degree in the United 
States. Even in the Eastern states where compulsory attendance exists 
on paper, the law is carried out in a very lax manner; whilst in the 
Western and still more in the Southern states there are not even any 
laws compelling attendance at school. There are consequently a great 
many deaf in the United States, especially among the children of im- 
migrants who receive no school instruction whatever. 

Here follows a brief description of all the schools for the 
deaf visited by Mr. Havstad during his stay in the United States, 
which on account of limited space we are compelled to omit. 


CONCLUSION. 


In America we find much that we possess in Europe in an intensified 
form. The large schools there are larger than the largest schools in 
Europe ; but on the other hand there are comparatively speaking a great 
many more small schools, whilst the compulsory attendance at school is 


observed in a very lax manner, even there where it has been in vogue for 
a long time, so not a few children never attend school, and many are taken 
out of school after having been there only for a short time, it must be 
stated on the other hand that a large number of pupils enjoy a longer and 
more complete course of instruction than in any European school. The 
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usual school course in Massachusetts embraces ten years; and the pupils 
have the privilge of staying two years longer. In the State of New York 
every deaf person can claim instruction between the ages of 5 and 23; 
only those however will claim instruction up to the last mentioned age 
whose early schooling has been neglected. The average course is 12 years. 
Instruction is free like in the public schools; and as a general rule poor 
pupils are allowed to live at the school free of charge. There is nothing, 
however, to prevent well-to-do parents paying for the education and 
board of their children. 

What impressed me even more, during my visit to America, than the 
length of the course, the profusion of excellent apparatus, and the com- 
plete and in many cases elegant way in which the school houses are 
furnished, was the fact that throughout the entire course, from the Kin- 
dergarten to the highest classes, special care is taken to make the pupils 
think for themselves, and to make them mentally independent. 

It was quite characteristic of this system to see the female teacher in 
the Kindergarten ask her small pupils three, four, or five years old— 
“What shall we do now ?” and then to see that invariably one of the 
courses proposed was followed. Even the most imperfect attempt of a 
pupil to have an opinion of his own was encouraged. Mistakes or 
imperfections were but rarely corrected by the teacher asserting her 
own view, but rather by a sort of discussion between the teacher and 
the pupils, or among the pupils themselves, the best view of the question 
tarrying the day. The child is thereby compelled to think more thor- 
oughly the next time, and not always to look to the teacher for every 
explanation. This system is most fully developed in the upper classes, 
where the pupils invariably express their personal opinion concerning 
their studies, and the events of the day. This liberty to form one’s own 
opinion on all subjects, and this libérty within the bounds of the 
regulation of the school, which the pupils enjoy both in and out of 





school, so far from leading to willfulness, produces polite and well in- 
formed pupils; and I must confess that I have rarely seen children and 
young persons of such polite manners as the pupils in the American 
schools. Confidence is placed in them, and they reward this by making 
themselves worthy thereof. 

What particularly distinguishes the American method of instruction 
from the European is perhaps the highly developed system .of object 
lessons. Action and the exhibition of objects play the most important 
part during the years when the foundation of knowledge and character 
is laid: and in the higher classes the rich collections of the school 
are constantly put to good use. 

If the object teaching is highly developed in the kindergarten, and 
in the lower classes of the school proper, instruction in the other classes 
is without the least effort led into the right channel, and reaches a 
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degree of effectiveness which otherwise could not be thought of. This 
will sufficiently explain the circumstance that knowledge is acquired with 
greater energy in the middle and upper classes of the American than in 
the European schools. 

The American text books are distinguished by their handsome 
typography and their many beautiful illustrations, which certainly must 
serve to develop the child’s appreciation of the beautiful. The circum- 
stance that the American schools for the deaf possess a much more 
complete series of text books than our schools in Europe is simply a 
natural consequence of the fact that in the upper classes of American 
schools subjects are taught which, owing to the shorter course, are un- 
known in most European schools. On the other hand, there is no 
uniformity in the use of text books. Some schools use books written 
expressly for deaf children, whilst others use only the books which are 
used in the public schools, and are, from principle, opposed to special 
text books for the deaf. Thus, e. g., the books published by the com- 
bined school at Hartford are used at the speech school at Northampton, 
whilst the sign school at Columbus, Ohio, uses the public school text 
books exclusively. 

I mentioned the kindergarten instruction. The necessity for this 
is recognized on all sides, and the advocates of widely differing methods 
are agreed on this point. There is only a difference of opinion as to 
the age at which this instruction should commence, as many persons, 
among them particularly the advocates of the speech method, say that 
this instruction should commence at the age of three and even two 
years, whilst others [among them also oralists] consider a more advanced 
age—up to six years—as more suitable. I think that, on the whole, the 
age of five seems to be the one on which most persons agree, whilst 
many would like to begin at an earlier age, if circumstances would 
permit. 

It is pointed out as a misfortune that the deaf child during the 
years when its mind is most receptive, owing to its unconsciousness, 
should be without instruction or guidance. This more than anything 
else proves a drawback for them as compared with the children who 
can hear. When instruction is commenced at a very tender age, a 
better foundation is laid for the acquiring of the common language; 
and especially as regards the speech method, the use of oral speech, and 
above everything else, reading, will be furthered and strengthened, if 
instruction commences in those years when the child’s capacity for think- 
ing and reasoning is still in a transition stage from unconsciousness to 
consciousness. 


Apart from the question for a good organization of the schools, the 


kindergarten question is in my opinion the most important. 
At present we have in Norway an eight years’ course; certainly a 
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short time when compared with the 10-12 years’ course in America; but 
as the full use of our eight years’ course is not made in a great many 
cases, because, owing to lack of teachers and other circumstances, the 
system is not worked to its full extent, our principal aim in the future 
should be to make the time spent at school more effective. And when 
matters have improved with us in this respect, the first and foremost 
care should be to introduce good kindergarten instruction which will 
prepare the child for the full and effective use of the teaching imparted 
during the following years and which will prove the best means of 
counteracting the peculiar defects, which have become a characteristic 
of our deaf. 

The scattered character of our population renders it exceedingly 
dificult for us to introduce a system fashioned somewhat on the 
American model. If it is agreed on all sides, that a child should not 
be torn away from its home, unless the character of the home is such 
as to render the child’s stay there more hurtful than helpful, some means 
should be found to bring the kindergarten instruction as close to the 
home, in a large and thinly populated country. as it is in a city with a 
population of a million where numerous day schools are found in every 
part of the city. 

The question is whether it is possible with us in Norway to furnish 
the deaf child [and the parents of the child] with suitable directions 
for the child’s development during the important years of early childhood, 
without tearing the child entirely loose from its parents and home? 


I believe that this question can be solved without going to any 
great expense. But I think it will be wise to go slowly, and endeavor 
to make an experiment, which need not necessarily be binding for the 
future. 

This experiment would according to my idea, be made in the follow- 
ing manner: an experienced lady‘teacher should be commissioned to 
travel through a certain well defined portion of the country and take 
charge of the deaf children of. the ages preceding the school age by two 
years. She would stay two months a year at every place. Besides im- 
parting kindergarten instruction she would give directions to the parents 
and other relatives for the treatment of the little ones, which directions 
would also benefit older deaf persons by spreading the knowledge of 
making one’s self understood by them. As experience has shown that 
people suffering from deafness congregate together in the different 
villages, the teacher would certainly be able to take charge of a com- 
paratively large number of children. 

But as the principals and teachers of the different schools should 
likewise keep in constant practice as regards this fundamental instruc- 
tion, there should be attached—in the beginning to one school only—a 
little kindergarten class composed of children who either live near the 
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school, or expressly desire to enter it, or who would be benefited by 
being taken away from home for a short time. In the kindergarten 


class the children would, from the very nature of the instruction, not 
necessarily be classed according to their capability. 


As long as this arrangement is still in the experimental stage, there 
would not be any necessity to add a clause to the law making attendance 
compulsory during the two years immediately preceding the school age. 


I would further propose that cooking be immediately made a subject 
of instruction in all the schools for the deaf. Deaf girls at present receive 
too one-sided an education; and on the basis of their education, as 
imparted at present, they find few other means of earning a living than 
to work as sewing girls or in factories. Most of them find it utterly 
impossible to earn a living in any other way. With the instruction in 
cooking, instruction in other house or farm work might be combined, 
which would be of special use to country girls. The boys should like- 
wise receive instruction in farm and garden work—more especially in 
view of the circumstance that four-fifths of the scholars in our schools 
for the deaf come from the country districts. 


I cannot close these observations without expressing the wish that 
some Norwegian teacher of the deaf, who has full command of the 
English language be sent to America in the near future, in order to 
become acquainted with the American system of instruction, and to 
make a special study of the work done in the kindergarten, the object 
teaching, the different systems followed in the fundamental speech- 
teaching, in fact of all those points in which the American system differs 
from that which is generally followed in Europe. I wish this all the 
more, as I learned during my stay in America that European specialists 
very rarely visit America, whilst a considerable number of American 
specialists have been to Europe and know the European methods and 
systems. My own journey can really only be termed a hasty glance at 
a new world; but this new world deserves to be studied thoroughly. 

There are, of course, numerous practical arrangements of the build- 
ings, the apparatus, and furniture of the schools in America which deserve 
the closest study by our Norwegian specialists. 

Unless our specialists acquire a thorough knowledge of the American 
methods followed in object teaching, we cannot very well ask for an ap- 
propriation by the government for apparatus, libraries, etc. Although I 
am fully aware of the fact that our schools are lamentably deficient in 
everything that is needed—besides the instruction imparted by the 
teachers—to extend the mental horizon of the scholars, I do not venture, 
at least for the present, to ask for the necessary means to supply this 
deficiency. 


All I intend by my observations has been to throw out some hints, 
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which at some future time may lead to definite action. I, therefore, 
suggest 

1. That in our schools for the deaf instruction in cooking and house- 
work be made obligatory for the girls, and instruction in garden and farm- 
work for the boys. 

2. That kindergarten teaching be introduced, as soon as practicable, 
and that all children during the two years preceding the school age should 
be taught by this system. 


; a Lars A. HavstTap. 
Ljan, near Christiana, October 9, 1899. 





Forty-Third Annual Report, Texas Deaf and Dumb 

Asylum. 

The superintendent, Mr. B. F. McNulty, in his report an- 
nounces the completion of a new industrial and dormitory build- 
ing for which the state had appropriated $19,000; he also recounts 
extensive repairs made to the old buildings to their great im- 
provement. The school is conducted under the combined system 
of which he says: 

The true spirit of the system is to give every pupil in oui 
school a fair trial in the acquisition of speech and not relegate 
any deaf child to manual instruction until it is evident that the 
results do not justify the efforts put forth. Oral instruction 
has made great progress in this country within recent years. The 
number of the pupils taught by the oral method is steadily 
growing larger, yet while this is true the practicability of em- 
ploying the oral method to the exclusion of all others has not 
been demonstrated, and in the opinion of a majority of those 
who have made the subject a study, it never will be. 

We are aiming at this school to keep abreast with the for- 
ward movement in educational methods; it is our desire to teach 
speech to every child possible, but we prefer not to be over- 
hasty. Every step in advance must be duly considered to the 
end that nothing will be done that will work a detriment to a 
single child. The educational interests of our pupils must in 
every instance receive such consideration as their importance de- 
mands, and whatever in the long run would prove a serious 
obstacle must stand aside. It is proper to say, however, that our 
experiments are resulting in a steady enlargement of the oral 
department, and a proportional decrease in the manual depart- 
ment. Last year we had twelve manual and eight oral teachers. 
This year we have eleven manual and nine oral teachers. 
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Mr. Blattner is the Principal in charge of the intellectual 
department of the school. The Superintendent endorses his 
work in the following strong terms: 


The school work during the past year has been very satis- 
factory. Professor J. W. Blattner, who for fourteen years held 
the position of Principal with the exception of two months of the 
last administration, and who needs no introduction to the profes- 
sion, is again at the helm. As an educator of the deaf, he stands 
today without a superior in this country, and being aided as he 
is by a strong faculty, the results are extremely gratifying. 





Thirty-Second Annual Report of the Clarke School at 
Northampton, Mass. 


Mr. Franklin Carter, President of the Corporation of Clarke 
School,in mentioning the recent summer meeting of the American 
Association held at the school, takes occasion to refer specially to 
the paper read before the meeting by Mr. Fechheimer, a graduate 
of the school. He says in part: 


No one who heard or who reads the paper of Mr. Fechheimer 
can fail to be impressed by his knowledge of English. Director 
Walter of the Imperial Institution at Berlin, who is profoundly 
versed in the history of the oral teaching of the deaf, says dis- 
tinctly that it cannot be expected that a deaf person can gain 
the “clearness, scope and harmony of tone (wohlklang)” in the 
use of speech that a hearing person secures. This position is 
undoubtedly correct, but the language of young Fechheimer 
evinces a considerable mastery of English. The discipline secured 
by the efforts and study necessary for him to obtain such a 
power over English contributed largely to his success in his 
studies later undertaken. 


Speaking of the disposition that should be made of feeble- 
minded deaf children, Mr. Clark recommends separate instruc- 
tion for them, making the same or similar provision for them 
that is made in the case of the feeble-minded among the hearing. 
He suggests the appointment of trained teachers of the deaf to 
positions in existing schools for the feeble-minded where they 
may receive and teach all deaf children that would properly be 
consigned to them. 
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The Principal, Miss Caroline A. Yale, makes report of the 
American Association meeting, and gives the programme of its 
sessions in full. With reference to the new gymnasium she says: 

No event in the history of the school for many years has 
aroused such enthusiastic delight as the beautiful gift of our 
friends Mr. and Mrs. Gilmore. The gymnasium building is itself 
most attractive and most complete in all its appointments. The 
lower floor contains a fine bowling alley, cloak rooms, instructor’s 
room and lavatories with shower baths. On the upper floor is 
the gymnasium proper with running-track. The apparatus is 
largely that of the Swedish method and is of the best grade. 
Miss Helen FE. Brooks, the teacher engaged to take charge of the 
gymnasium work, is a graduate of the Boston Normal School 
of Gymnastics and has had experience in teaching. The Gilmore 
Gymnasium, with its admirable equipment, must prove an in- 
valuable adjunct to our work, for which the pupils and their 
parents as well as the officers of the school are most deeply 
grateful. 





Thirty-eighth Biennial Report of the Kentucky Institution. 


Both the President of the Institution, Mr. G. W. Welsh, 
and the Superintendent, Mr. Augustus Rogers, call attention to 
the great need of enlarged accommodations for the school. The 
buildings are all overcrowded, and with an anticipated attend- 
ance of 400 pupils the demands for more room are imperative. 
The Superintendent discussing methods of instruction has this 
to say of the oral work in his own school: 

Time alone will prove which is the better method for the 
large majority of deaf children, but until our school has a larger 
income for its support, that the number of pupils to a class may 
be reduced at least one-third, it would be unwise to attempt 
more than we are doing at present in oral instruction. Of the 
332 pupils present today, 97 are being taught by the oral method. 
I do not mean that these children use no signs, or that their 
teachers do not use them, for in a school like this where signs 
are so generally used by the children in their communication 
with each other, the sign language will be necessarily used to a 
limited extent. In addition to this number there are forty-two 
from the manual classes who get a drill of fifty-five minutes 
each day in articulation and lip reading. We have a few pupils 
who have a small degree of hearing, and while it would be better 
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for this class of children to receive all their instruction by the 
aural method, on account of the trouble in grading them satis- 
factorily, we have been compelled to put them in the oral class, 


Thirty-fourth Annual Report of the School for the Deaf 
at Emden, in the Province of Hanover, Germany. 
Director O. Danger. 

This carefully prepared report of what might be called a 
public day school of 34 pupils, all of whom are boarded out with 
families, is of a model school of its kind among many others ex- 
isting in Germany. The Director argues against congregating 
the deaf in large institutions, and equally so in ungraded so-called 
day schools. He would have the deaf children of a province class- 
ified and assigned to schools as follows: 

Every school to admit applicants and retain them two years— 
at the expiring of which all backward pupils to be sent to a 
special school designed for them under the general directory. 
Retransfers of these latter pupils are admissible whenever 
deemed desirable. 

Among other things Director Danger says: “In this prov- 
ince we have no deaf-mute society. Our adult deaf prefer to 
attach themselves to societies of the hearing. One of our totally 
deaf graduates recently informed me that he is a member of 
the Board of Managers of a society of young people. Our deaf 
graduates are keen enough to know that their intercourse with 
the hearing is to their advantage.” 





“The Little Deaf Child ’’ League. 

This is a pretty little booklet of forty-four pages, made up 
of quotations contributed by persons interested in the education 
of the deaf. It is sold for the benefit of the summer work for 
the deaf children of Chicago, at 50 cents per copy. It may be 
obtained by addressing Miss Mary McCowen, 6550 Yale Ave., 


Chicago, Ill, 
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Biennial Report of the Virginia School for the Deaf and 
the Blind, for the years ending Sept. 30, 1899. 


The Superintendent, Mr. Wm. A. Bowles, reports rapid 
increase in the attendance of pupils, amounting in the last three 
years to 44 per cent. Portraits are printed of John Bolling, the 
first American deaf person to be educated, and of William Albert 
Bolling, the first to be educated in America. A picture is also 
printed of “Cobbs,” the first school for the deaf in America, 
located near Petersburg, Va. 

Speaking of the speech work of the school, Mr. Bowles says: 

The oral and articulation department which was re-estab- 
lished in the school in September, 1897, has done most satisfactory 
work. Only those who upon trial develop some aptitude for 
speech and lip-reading are put into this class. Mr. Ezra S. 
Henne, a graduate of the Normal Department of Gallaudet 
College, Washington, D. C., has recently been added to our 
corps, and has entered upon his duties, spending a part of each 
day in the Articulation Department, and a part as assistant in the 
Senior Class. 























EDITORIAL. 


By action of the Board of Directors of the 
A New Volume Association at its recent annual meeting, the 

present number of the REviEw is made the 
first number of Volume II. This action was taken in order that 
the volume year should be brought more nearly into correspond- 
ence with the calendar and annual-dues year—volumes being 
made thus to begin hereafter with the February number and to 
end with the December number. This change will in no way 
affect members except to insure their receiving always complete 
volumes from the beginning of their membership to the end, 
membership beginning and ending as it does in all cases with the 
calendar year. 

The December number being already in the hands of 
members when the change was decided upon, certain matter 
intended to be issued as a part of Volume I, will be printed 
as a supplement and sent to members later. The title-page with 
the table of contents of Volume I, will also be sent. It would 
be well for members to delay binding Volume I until the sup- 
plement above spoken of is received. 





The report submitted by Mr. Havstad to the 
Norwegian government of his inspection of 
American and British schools, a review of 
which is given elsewhere in this issue, is a most interesting docu- 
ment. Giving as it does the impressions and conclusions of an 
intelligent and well informed observer, himself deaf, and for a 


Mr. Havstad’s 
Report 


number of years, if we mistake not, a teacher of the deaf in his 


own country, it will have wide reading in this country among 
teachers and all others interested in the welfare of the deaf, 
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Mr. Havstad impressed himself upon all whose good fortune it 
was to meet him and converse with him, as an earnest and 
entirely unprejudiced investigator. His complete command of 
English, and his evident familiarity with American literature 
bearing upon the education of the deaf, made his questions of 
the most comprehensive and searching character, and there was 
little in the present situation and of existing conditions in our 
American schools that was not made the subject of careful in- 
quiry. Mr. Havstad’s visit to this country and to Great Britain, 
and his report of it to his government, we may hope will have 
effect in advancing the work of the instruction of the deaf in 
Norway materially upon liberal and progressive lines. 





The paper upon “Oral Spelling,” by Mr. Fear- 
Oral Spelling on, given elsewhere in this issue of the REVIEw, 

is suggestive of what may be done in adding 
to the accomplishments—not to say, the resources—of the orally 
taught deaf. It would seem an easy thing to do to teach deaf 
children to speak the twenty-six letters of the alphabet, and, of 
course, to read them upon the lips. In fact, we know that the 
alphabet is taught—methodically as such—in a number of oral 
schools, but use is probably nowhere made of it in the manner and 
to the extent suggested by Mr. Fearon. While objection may, for 
good, practical reasons, be raised to the use in an oral school of 
an alphabet of any kind as a convenience or a recourse, it would 
seem the objection might, without great inconsistency and with 
but little sacrifice, be modified in the case of the oral alphabet. But 
leaving this an open question, there could at any rate be no incon- 
sistency and no sacrifice resulting from the substitution of the 
oral alphabet for the manual in schools employing the latter in 
supplementing their oral work. Indeed, the substitution in such 
case could hardly prove in its results other than a distinct gain for 
speech, as it would undoubtedly be a decided step toward purely 
speech methods. The question is, of course, altogether one of 
alphabets—a spoken alphabet, or a silent one. If either is used, 
which should it be? The one chief argument in favor of the 
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oral alphabet would seem to be that it is practically an uni- 
versal alphabet, 1. e., it is universally known among the hearing; 
and it would, therefore, where speech on the part of the deaf is 
lacking or imperfect, be one that could be universally used in 
communication. Then again, if it should be brought into general 
use among the deaf, it would greatly tend to relieve them of the 
mark of dumbness, which the use of the manual alphabet, or of 
the pencil and pad, places upon the class. For a person speaking 
the letters of the alphabet—and possibly nothing more—would 
scarcely be thought or called dumb. 


But the question is a new one, and all that may be said 
upon it now is only speculation. The test that we understand 
Mr. Fearon is making of the spoken alphabet in his own school 
is a practical one, and it will demonstrate practicability—or the 
absence of it—for this new means of communication between the 
deaf and the hearing. In the meantime we may well await the 
results of this test with Mr. Fearon’s later conclusions based upon 
them. 





The school year is but half gone and already 
two of our state Institutions have suffered loss 
by fire. The Arkansas school main building, 
early in the fall, was burned to the ground, and the same fate 
visited the Western Pennsylvania school in December. Fort- 
unately, in neither case was there loss of life. Already the 
Arkansas school is housed in temporary quarters—in frame and 
brick buildings erected and other buildings rented; and the West- 
ern Pennsylvania school is erecting a temporary frame building 
and preparing to utilize its shop, hospital, kindergarten, and 
cooking-school buildings, with the purpose to reopen school in 
March. 

The danger from fire is an ever present one, and it is the 
constant dread of those in charge of our schools. The only 
protection is extreme care and watchfulness, and these will be 
redoubled now no doubt everywhere. Thus, there may result 


Two Institution 
Buildings Burned 
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saving of buildings, and even of life, in other states, through these 
losses in Arkansas and Pennsylvania. 





With the present issue of the REVIEW begins 
Historical Notes a series of papers from the pen of Dr. Alex- 

ander Graham Bell, upon the — subject, 
“Historical Notes’ Concerning the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf.” It will be unnecessary here to more than call attention 
to the papers, and to say that the series will run through several 
numbers of the REvrew and will contain matter of much interest 
and value not heretofore in form, or even accessible, for general 
use or reading by the profession. We bespeak for the entire 
series a careful reading by student teachers, by all indeed who 
wish to know what has been attempted and what accomplished— 
as well as how and by whom-—for speech-teaching in America 
throughout its history to the present time. 

Dr. Bell had prepared for this number “A Sketch of the 
Life of Francis Green, with extracts from his unpublished Auto- 
biography,” the extracts containing quotations in full of every- 
thing in the biography relating to Francis Green’s labors on 
behalf of the deaf, but on account of lack of space, we are com- 
pelled to postpone publication of the paper—an exceedingly in- 
teresting one, by the way—until our next issue. 





THE ANNALS’ STATISTICS. 


The American Annals of the Deaf for January, 1900, (Vol 
XLV, pp. 62 to 68,) contains statistics concerning the pupils and 
teachers in American Schools for the Deaf present November Io, 
1899. Although the schools in the United States increased from 
101 in 1898 to 112 in 1899, the total number of pupils present was 
less than the year before (10,139 in 1898 and 10,087 in 1899). 

The figures show a notable increase in the proportion of 
pupils taught to speak, and in the number and percentage of 
articulation teachers employed. In the following tables these 
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statistics are compared with those of former years so as to 
demonstrate the character and extent of the change. (See also 
tables published in the Association Review, October, 1899, 
Vol. I, pp. 20-21 and pp. 34-35.) 


SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the Annals. 


Number of pupils. Percentage of 


Tan nec upils taught 
Year | Total | Total Senge yee bs yes : 


Schools | Pupils one eas } ‘ 
| A | B C A | B C 
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“a 7 | 8304 | 4485 2056) 80 54.0% '24.7%'0.96% 
| aleeatenete: 82 8825 | 4802 | 2260 109 | 54.4% 25.6% 1.24% 
I x aivninegs | 89 9252 | 5084 2570 149 54.9% 27.7% 11.61% 
icone 89 9554 | 5243 2752 | 166 54.9% 28.8% 1.74% 
a 95 9749 | 5498 3466 162 | 56.4% 35.6% 1.66% 
OE in evacaleincn 101. | 10139 | 5817 3672 | 116 |57.4%/36.2% 1.14% 


ER esiiscctacical 112 10087 | 6236 4089 128 | 61. 8% 40. or 27% 


| 


A, taught speech ; B, taught ania or chiefly - the Oral Method ; C, 
taught wholly or chiefly by the Auricular Method. 


INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Statistics from the Annals. 

















~ Not inclading ‘Industrial | Incteding Industrial 
Teachers __||__ Teachers _ 
Siw Articulation | | Articulation 
Teachers | | Teachers 
been nae ees le Total |- — 
||Teach Percent- ||Teachers | ercent- 
| wales Number | ‘on _ Number | ia 
| 
BI acicas'es || 765 | 9381 | 43.3% ||... colts | anneal 
eee 784 872 | 47.4% ||... oxen). weaden 
IE vin éunvecn! 835 Be °F BOR Beers (fee 
eee | 879 427 i i oe eee ee 
eee 1 928 487 52.5% || 1188 | 487 | 41.0% 
SR a aKcavin | 949 | 530 55.8% 1253 | 530 | 42.3% 
ere | 986 | 561 | 56.9% 1309 | 561 | 42.9% 





The seven new odds acted by the pres are the Ap- 
pleton, Green Bay, Black River Falls, West Superior, Neillsville, 
La Crosse, and Tomah day schools, all in Wisconsin; the Dayton 
school, in Ohio; the Derinda school, in Illinois; and the Boston 
school, Jamaica Plain. 
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The Telephone as!" view of the great attention now being paid to 
an Aid to Hearing experiments with the akoulallion, it will be 
interesting to note some remarks made by Dr. 
A. Graham Bell on the use of the telephone as an aid to hearing, 
in the course of a discussion of Mr. Gillespie’s paper on “The 
Aural System for the Semi-Deaf,” at the Third Convention of 
Articulation Teachers held in New York, June 25-28, 1884: 

“Experiments made by Dr. Chichester A. Bell, within the 
last few months, at the Volta Laboratory, in Washington, seem 
to indicate that the speaking telephone may be made of use in as- 
sisting hearing. Dr. Bell spoke to an ordinary Blake transmitter, 
which was connected directly to a telephone, without the interme- 
diary of an induction coil. A powerful battery was employed. 
and a gentleman, who was partially deaf, placed the telephone to 
his ear. This gentleman had no difficulty in hearing what was 
said in an ordinary tone of voice, when the speaker’s mouth was 
within two or three feet of the transmitter; whereas, without the 
telephone, the gentleman could not understand what was said, 
unless the voice was greatly raised. When the voice was raised 
he could understand, with the aid of the telephone, what was said 
in any part of the room; whereas without the telephone, it was 
necessary to approach him closely. 

“In the central offices of certain telephone companies tele- 
phones of peculiar construction are fitted to the head so as to 
leave the hands of the operator free. It would be perfectly feas- 
ible to connect a number of such telephones with a single trans- 
mitter, so as to give each member of a class of semi-deaf children a 
telephone which would bring the voice of the teacher to his ear. 
As the mouth of the speaker need not be near the transmitter, 
listening through the telephone would not interfere with speech- 
reading by the eye.” 

And in this connection we quote a passage of a communica- 
tion made to the Derby Conference of Teachers of the Deaf, 
at its meeting last summer, by Dr. Bertram Thornton, of Mar- 
gate, England, referring to a modified telephone called the 
Lamprophone: 


“T would submit that teachers should systematically take 
more advantage of any remnant of hearing in their pupils, and 
to this end I would call the attention of the Conference to the 
merits of the Telephone as a notable aid to hearing. This in- 
strument can be so arranged that a whole class may be taught 
at the same time. 
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“Three years ago, in an article to The Lancet, I introduced 
a specially modified telephone as a substitute for ear trumpets 
and speaking tubes. This instrument is called the Lamprophone, 
and | have sent one of them for inspection to the Conference, 
so that the members may be able to judge of the merits of a 
proper installation of the Telephone for teaching children with 
some degree of hearing. I am informed that the cost of the 
necessary installation for a class of eight pupils would be about 
£15. The experience of fifteen years’ medical work among 300 
children at the Margate Institution induces me to express these 
opinions, which, I trust, may be shared by others who have the 
good fortune to be present at the Conference.” 





In a report recently issued by the city authori- 

Parent-Hours ties of Berlin, we read among items in ref- 
erence to the municipal school for the deaf, 

that for all classes, weekly or fortnightly so-called “Parent-Hours” 
have been introduced, when parents, guardians and relatives of 
the pupils may attend for the purpose of familiarizing themselves 
with the instruction given and cultivate mental intercourse with 
one another. These designated ‘“Parent-Hours,” the report 
further states, were comparatively well attended and enabled the 
usual public examinations to be dispensed with. This Public 
Day School consists of twelve classes and numbers 137 pupils. 





The Board of Directors of the Pennsylvania 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb has ex- 
tended an invitation to the American Associa- 
tion to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf to hold its 
next annual meeting at the school at Mt. Airy the coming 
summer. A provision of the Constitution of the American Asso- 
ciationrequiresa meeting of the members annually,in the summer, 
for the election of Directors, and for the transaction of such 
other business as may come before it. In accordance with this 
provision a meeting will be held and the above invitation will 
no doubt be accepted. It is not expected that this meeting will 
undertake to present a programme of literary exercises and 
practice-school work, or that the meeting will extend over a 


The Annual 
Meeting 
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single session for the transaction of business. Formal notice 
of the meeting, with date and other particulars, will be issued 
later. 





OBITUARIES. 


The profession of teachers of the deaf sustains a marked 
loss in the death of Mr. D. C. Dudley, late Superintendent of 
the Colorado school, which occurred at Redlands, Cal., Nov. 17. 
1899. Mr. Dudley’s first connection with a school for the deaf 
Was as an apprentice in the bookbindery of the North Carolina 
Institution, at Raleigh. He soon found place as a regular 
teacher in the school, and thus teaching became his life-work. 
Mr. Dudley was successively a teacher in the North Carolina 
school, Superintendent of the Kentucky school, and teacher and 
Superintendent of the Colorado school, spending in all some 
thirty or more vears in the work. An able and successful teacher, 
he was also a man of the highest character, and he commanded 
respect and exerted an influence throughout the profession. His 
convictions were strong upon all questions of teaching and of 
methods, and he was forceful in their expression. He was ex- 
tremely conservative as regards speech-teaching, and a strong 
believer in the utility of the sign language and an equally strong 
defender of it; yet he gave speech-teaching large encouragement 
in his school, and he deserves much credit for the progressiveness 
in this particular of the Colorado school at this time, with over 
half of its pupils taught by speech methods. 


Miss Sarah Warren Keeler, for some years a teacher in the 
New York Institution for Improved Instruction, and later in 
charge of a private oral school, died on Sept. 13, 1899, of ap- 
oplexy. She was at the time of her death pursuing the study 
of law, having graduated from the Law Department of the Un- 
iversity of New York, and had it in view to make the law her 
future work. She was a sister of Mrs. Rosa Keeler of the New 
Jersey school, and was a teacher of marked ability. Her paper 
before the summer meeting of the American Association, at 
Chautauqua, is remembered as interesting and valuable. 
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REPORT OF THE CENSUS COMMITTEE. 
To the Members of the American Association to Promote the 

Teaching of Speech to the Deaf: 

In conformity with the resolution adopted by the Associa- 
tion, at the Sixth Summer Meeting in Northampton, Mass., 
(Reverw, I, 125), your Committee conferred with the Hon. 
William R. Merriam, Director of the Census, and Dr. Fred H. 
Wines, Assistant Director, in order to secure under the existing 
law, if possible, an enumeration of the blind, and of the deaf, 
and of the deaf-blind in the next census. 

Your Committee found that, under the existing law, the 
census would be restricted to “institutions” containing such 
classes; and, in the opinion of Dr. Wines, the proposition to 
amend the law was not a practicable one, and would probably 
be resisted by the Census Office. (ReEveEtw, I, 224-227.) 

Under these circumstances the Committee sent a circular 
letter to the heads of schools for the deaf and the blind in the 
United States requesting their opinion concerning the advis- 
ability of an appeal to Congress, etc. (Review, I, 223-224.) 

The Committee met in Washington, D. C., December 29, 
i899, to consider the replies received from the schools; and as 
none of the members were specially familiar with the needs and 
desires of the schools for the blind, Mr. F. D. Morrison, Super- 
intendent of the Maryland School for the Blind, was requested 
to act as an advisory member of the committee. 

The replies received were unanimously in favor of an appli- 
cation to Congress to amend the law so as to permit of a fuli 
enumeration of all of the deaf and the blind in the next cen- 
sus; and the heads of the schools gave assurances of active co- 
operation with the committee to bring this about. 

Your committee, accompanied by Dr. Westervelt, Mr. Mor- 
rison, and Mr. Theodore Kiesel, then called upon the Director 
of the Census and represented these facts to him and requested 
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his co-operation in securing a suitable amendment to the law. In 
this they were successful. 

The Director of the Census submitted to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Census the following proposed amendments to 
the Act to Provide for Taking the 12th and Subsequent Censuses 
(Public, No. 183): 


AMENDMENT PROPOSED BY THE DIRECTOR OF THE CENSUs. 

1. Amend Section Seven by inserting in line 11, before the 
words “the mortality schedules” the following: 

“In addition to the inquiries to be made onthe popu- 
lation schedule, supplemental inquiries shall be made 

on a separate schedule concerning such of the persons 

returned on the population schedule as are not possessed 

of perfect faculties; and these supplemental inquiries 

shall comprehend the names and post-office addresses of 

all persons whose faculties are so seriously impaired as 

to interfere with their education in the public schools, or 

their ability to earn a livelihood, and in case of minors, 

the names and post-office addresses of parents or guard- 

ians; the nature of the disability, whether of sight, hear- 

ing, speech, or mind; and the age, or period of life when 

the disability occurred. And the Director of the Census 

may use his discretion as to the construction and form 

and number of inquiries necessary to secure inform- 
ation under the topics aforesaid; and he may, in his 
discretion, supply the names and addresses of defective 
children, or of their parents or guardians, to the heads 

of schools devoted to the amelioration of their 

condition.” 

2. Amend line seven, page four, of Section Eight, by 
striking out the words “of special classes, and” so that the pas- 
sage shall read: 

“The statistics of crime, pauperism and benevolence 
specified in this Section shall be restricted to institutions 
containing such classes.” 


The second amendment removed the provision that the 
statistics of “special classes” (which included “the insane, feeble- 
minded, deaf, dumb and blind”) should be “restricted to insti- 
tutions containing such classes.” 

Dr. A. Graham Bell and Dr. E. M. Gallaudet appeared be- 
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fore the Senate Committee on the Census and spoke in favor 
of these amendments. They also favored the following substi- 
tute (suggested by the Chairman of the Senate Committee) as 
a simpler solution of the problem. 


SUBSTITUTE PROPOSITION. 

In place of the two amendments proposed by the Director 
of the Census, simply amend Section Eight by adding to it a 
proviso, leaving the collection of statistics in certain cases to the 
Director of the Census, with discretionary power, and include 
in the list the deaf, dumb, blind, etec., as follows: 

Ties ; statistics relating to mines and mining; the 
deaf, dumb, blind, feeble-minded and insane, together 
with their post-office addresses and the names and ad- 
dresses of their parents or guardians, notwithstanding 
the restriction in this section relating to special 
INS 5g wien etc.” 

It was thought that an inconspicuous sentence of this sort 
inserted in a list of matters left to the discretion of the Direc- 
tor of the Census, would not be so likely to invite opposition 
as if the matter involved consisted of two separate amendments 
with the necessary preambles. 

The above amendments were all rejected by the Senate Com- 
mittee on the Census; but, at the request of your Committee, 
Senator Cullom, of Illinois, offered the following amendment on 
the floor of the Senate. 


SENATOR CuULLOM’s AMENDMENT. 


Amend Section Eight of the Act by adding to it the follow- 
ing proviso: 
“Provided, That the Director of the Census, may, 
in his discretion, collect statistics relating to all of the 
deaf, dumb and blind, notwithstanding the restriction in 
this Section relating to special classes.” 


This amendment was rejected by the Senate. 


Co-OPERATION OF SCHOOLS REQUESTED. 


On behalf of your committee Dr. Graham Bell sent to the 
heads of schools for the deaf and the blind a note to the fol- 
lowing effect: . \ 
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oe 


Please urge instantly upon your Representatives 

in Congress that the Director of the Census should be 

empowered to collect statistics relating to all of the Deaf, 

Dumb, and Blind, and not be limited to pupils in institu- 

tions. This amendment has failed in the Senate and im- 

mediate pressure is necessary in the House of Rep- 

resentatives in order to secure it. Write also to 

Senators, for if amendment passes House it will come up 

again in the Senate for final action.” 

The schools responded at once; and letters and telegrams 
from all parts of the country were showered upon the Represent- 
atives and Senators in Congress. 

Dr. A. Graham Bell and Dr. FE. M. Gallaudet appeared before 
the House Committee on the Census and urged an amendment 
to the law. 


AMENDMENT ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The House Committee responded favorably, and reported 
the following amendment which was adopted by the House of 
Representatives with hardly a dissenting voice: 

“And the Director of the Census is authorized and 
directed to collect statistics relating to all of the Deaf, 
Dumb, and Blind, notwithstanding the restrictions and 
limitations contained in Section Eight of said Act, en- 
titled “An Act to Provide for Taking the Twelfth and 
Subsequent Censuses.” 

A conference committee of the House and Senate met to 
consider the amendment, but were unable to agree. The Senate 
Committee declined to accept it, while the House Committee 
insisted upon its adoption. 

The matter was reported to the Senate today ; and Senator 
Cockrell moved “that the Senate recede from its disagreement 
with the House and adopt the amendment relating to the deaf, 
dumb and blind.” Considerable discussion ensued and the prop- 
osition was voted down (30 ayes to 32 noes.) 

It is still possible that the Senate may give way ; for your 
Committee have reason to believe that the House of Represent- 
atives will insist upon the amendment, in which case the whole 
Senate Dill will fail unless the amendment is adopted. 
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In conclusion your Committee beg to report that, in accord- 
ance with the Northampton resolution, they have appeared 
before the proper officers of the United States government, and 
committees of Congress of the United States, and have made 
use of every endeavor to secure a proper amendment of the law. 


Respectfully submitted, 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
JosEPH C. Gorpbon, 
A. L. E. CRoureEr, 
EDMUND Lyon, 
F. W. Booru. 

Census Committee A. A. P. T. S. D. 


Washington, D. C., January 24, 1goo. 


SUCCESS. 

P. S—Since the foregoing Report was written, Senate Bill 
2179, relating to the twelfth and subsequent censuses, has be- 
come a law, the Senate and House of Representatives having 
agreed upon the following provision relating to the Deaf, Dumb, 
and Blind: 

“And the Director of the Census is authorized and 
directed to collect statistics relating to all of the deaf, 
dumb, and blind, notwithstanding the restrictions and . 
limitations contained in Section Eight of said Act, en- 
titled ‘An Act to Provide for Taking the Twelfth and 
Subsequent Censuses.’ 

“Provided, That in taking the census of said classes 
the inquiries shall be confined to the following four ques- 
tions, namely: Name, age, sex, and post-office address.” 
This successful termination to the labors of your Committee 

has been due to the active co-operation of the heads of schools 
for the Deaf and the Blind in the United States; and to the 
liberal appreciation and sympathy of Members of Congress. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Tue CENsus ComMITTEE of the A. A. P. T. S. D. 
per ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, 
Chairman. 


Washington, D. C., January 29, 1900. 
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SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF IN GERMANY. 


Director Radomski, of the Institution for the Deaf at Posen, 
in his annually published statistics of German schools for the 
Deaf, just issued for 1900, gives the following table: 

Number of schools 
teachers 
classes 
pupils 


oe 


I eke ca winyen ph sawsaeeeerenen , 
COI 6.65 5 ve nh eh eek reo ne ‘ 
pupils attending other schools 

day and boarding-schools 

lbh ce EE PCT OR ETE ETE CT TS 

boarding-schools 





NOTICES. 

Tne Association Review is a publication of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. 
It is sent free to members. To non-members the subscription 
price is two dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) for the school year. 
Membership in the Association may be obtained upon application 
to the Secretary or the Treasurer, accompanied with the member- 
ship fee of two dollars ($2), or its equivalent in foreign currency. 
Foreign money orders should be drawn on Philadelphia, in favor 
of F. W. Booth. Domestic orders may be drawn on Station 11, 
Philadelphia. 





Teachers wishing positions and Superintendents wishing 
teachers may avail themselves of the office of the General Secre- 
tary of the American Association to Promote the Teaching of 
Speech to the Deaf so far as it may be of service to them. The 
General Secretary has a list of teachers and also one of Super- 
intendents, belonging to the above classes, ready for use by any 
person who may apply for them. 





